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IBSTEACT 

Fart of a 13^volujie series designed to be used as a 
. group insertrice or a self ^learning system to train school 
administrators and counselors for their role in career education, 
this fflcdule focuses on the factors which have led to the growth of 
the career education concepts. The module is one of six for 
administrators and four for counselors developed in Phase IV of a 
five- phase career education project in Hawaii* (A minimum of 20 to 30 
Morkshop hours is suggested for the total program*) Module I contains 
a list of eight goals for the module, a suggested format and time 
frame (8 hours total) for activities (readings, exercises, etc.) 
related to each goal, and readings for participants on the following 
topless Educational problems of youth, frustrations of youth who do 
not fit traditional patterns of educational expectations, concerns of 
various publics and business organisations toward the educational 
training of students, trends in career possibilities in Hawaii, 
cultural and social Implications of careers, the evolutionary course 
cf career education involving schools in the solution of these 
problems, components which make up the philosophy of career 
education, what other school districts have done in implementing this 
concept, and the Hawaii model for career education. A bibliography is 
included. (TA) 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Vh& ov&mll plan for ihe d&velopm&nt of Cai-^emr Eduaation in th0 state of 
HamU ma aonaeived aa th& Hawaii Cm^mr DeD&lopment Continuum j^aj&at. To 
date the aontinwm aonsists of the following phae&B* 

PHASE I (1972) - DBVelopmmt of a Continuum for Career DBtwtopment 

PHASE II (1972-'73} - D&velopmmi of CiO'Haulum Guides and an 

ETV mf'ie& for grades ^4^6. 

PHASE III (19? 4--? S) - Development of tmah&r eduaation modQte and 
training of teaaher aadres &ta* 

PHASE IV (1975^76) - Development of model and materiala for aounmlors 
and admLniQtrators. 

As aan be seen^ Phase IV was designated as the training component for aMnis- 
trators and aounselors. 

The initial segment of Pha&e IV was to develop a model to oharaateriBe the 
training proaedur&s. The next task was to aolteat and/or develop a set of ^ 
mterials for eaah mdule of the training progrm. The initial set of materials 
is designed to present the administrators and aounselors an opportunity to ^ 
meriously examine Career Eduaation oM its inpliaaticne for their institutionaL 
roles. ThA Wlanae of the materials tend to foaus on the various administrative 
funations whiah affeat implementation of Career Eduaation, 

The series of doaments aon^rise the materials for an in^serviae program 
for a v^iety of administrative positions at t?m sahool and distriat level. 
There is a certain flexibility einae the rmterials are designed to be used as 
a group inserviae or a self^leaming syBtem. 



Rpogrm (^paniBation 

There are six (6) modules for administrators^ four (4) for aounselors in 
the phase. The first two are aomnon while the balanae are speaifia to either 
aounselors or aSninis -gators* The modules are: 

Module I-^Inforrmtion 

Module Il^-^^ientation 

Module III^^Teaaher Information and Orientation for 
Admini s -gators 

3.1 Identify Change Strategy 
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Module IV^^Ptanning 



4.1 Dev&top Ptams for Curriaulum ^apm'ation and 
Infusion 

4.2 Pima for R&aourm Attoaation 

4.3 Plans for Saheduting 

4.4 Plans far Cormunity Invotv&m&nt 
Module V--^-^ Implementation 

5.2 Supervision of Tmohing 

5,8 Cwprimilmi Valuation 
Module VI^-Emluation of Ca^mr EduaaHon (Administrator) 
Module VII-^-Dev&lop and Imptment Needs Assessment - 
Module VIII — Implementation 

8.1 Preparation and Evaluation of Coimsetor 
Material 

8.2 Consultation to Sohoot Personnel 

■f 

8.3 Integration of Coordination of Sahool 
and Comrmmity Hesouraes 

Each module has. a simitar format. A short introduation provides an 
overview of the material to he aovered^ and a set of goals whiah are to be 
addressed in the module. In the oom^n modules a time frame and a desaription 
of the materials are suggeeted for use with eaoh goal statement. 

In the adminis^ator and aounselor speaifia modules a lesson format is 
Buggested^ sinae the use of these materials may vary widely from situation to 
si-^ation. 

In addition J there are speaifia oomments for use by a workshop facilitator^ 
instruator^ eta.], for those lessons where suah teething suggestions oi^e appro-^ 
priate. iSeveral of the mdutes contain sirmlations or other learning aativities 
to reinforce the appropriate goal statement. 

Each module has supplementary readings which aan be duplicated and Jmnded 
to the participants either pi^or to or during the workshop* When there is a 
time frme for a module j the estimated time has inaluded a period for perusal 
of the article during the workshop* If the materials ore read in advance j the 
time estmates should be ad justed accordingly , A bibliography is also attached 
for those modules where it is appropriate, 
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Again, it Bhould he noted that this set of materials ia a guide to tra%n%ng 
adminiatratovB ard aouneeUvs in the imptementation of oareer eduaation. It %8 
not a preeoription whiah should be followed mwaveringly. Some modules may be 
inappropriate for aevtain groupB, It is the reeponaibility of the workshop 
faaiHtator to aomidev the individual differenoes within and between groups 
and to gauge the pveaentatione aaoordingly. 

It should fS-ther be noted that this implementation program is based upon 
the notion that there will be a time span between the end of one module and 
thm beginning of the next. Since the entire program would take twenty to 
thirty hours at a minimum, and given the workshop regulations of the Department 
of Eduoationt that would be a logioal supposition. 
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The IitfoOTatiori Module of this training pactege Is desipied as a mechanism 
for trainers of atoinistrators and coimsalors so t3hat they will acquire insights 
into the factors \diich have led to the growth of the concept of Career Education . 
It may be considered as an introduction to the concept for a wide TOriety of 
persons in Icith professional positions i e*g.j administrators, counselors, 
teachers p classified enployeeSp and the general public. 

Tlie goals of this nrodule are tiiat the participant will: 

1, Be aware of educational problems which are plaguing youth. 

2. Recognize the fnistrations of young pec^le who do not fit the 
traditional patterns of educational ej^ectations # 

5. Be aware of concerns of variuu^ publics and business 

organizations toward the educational training of students* 

4, Be aware of trends in career possibilities in HaTOii. 

5. Recognize the ^Itural and social implications of careers . 

6, Recognize the evolutionwy course of an educational \renture, 
career education, to involve schools in a more meaningful 
role in the solution of these problOTS* 

7. Understand the conponents \diich make up the philosophy of 
career education. 

8* Discover what other school districts have done in the 
implOTentation of this concept, 

9, Be Introduced to tiie tevaii model for career education. 

The format is designed to aid the trainers m the presentation of the 
material to persoraiel who have not previously been e^osed to an or£ ized 
workshcp or group meettag* To aid the trainer, a suggested time frai. i for 
the activities in each of the goals is suggested. The time frame is to give 
ttainers an agenda so they can canplete the Infoimtion I'Mule in a^roxi- 
mately eight hours of workshop time. 

Each portion of the workshop is designed to address one of tlie goals 
stated previously, Hius the trainer shoiid consult the portion of the module 
^ich corresponds to the activity stated which is in tittn keyed to a goal. 
Tills can be done by using tiie sequence of goals and activities on the follov/ing 
pages • A maimer of the goals have reading materials attached to them. The 
ttainer will ne^ to duplicate these materials In sufficient qumtity for use 
witii the group he is training. Time has been provided in tiie time sequences 
for tiie TOrkshop participants to read the material so they have a basis for 
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discussion. If time is a premi™, the articles may be distributed 

in advance so the participants will come fully prepared for the activities. 

Control of time is the essence of a v/ell run workshop. If the participants 
are to be prc^erly informed they must have an opportunity to deal with each of 
the various aspects of the ^formation procedure . If tte trainer does not feel 
he has adequate time it is possible to eliminate certain readings or other 
materials* 

In addition to the suggested time sequences this module contains tips for 
the traijier in how to mKimize tiie use^of the various naterials. Thus the 
module becomes a trainer^ s guide to tiie proper orientation of others* Itisn 
preparing for an information sessioHj he will need to use the suggested set of 
activities ard questions contained in the module while studying the materials 
which are to be distributed or otherwise used in the workshop. 

It is recognized that in certain cases the modules will be used indivi- 
dually* In these circimistancesj tiie reader should use the time frame of 
activities as an adjimct or agenda to the witten or visual materials. The 
guide may serve to strengthen the concept mider study by the individual parti- 
cipant. 

To accomplish these goals the following time sequence is suggested: 

A. IS min 

Introduction to the Information Module. Imludes description 
of the purpose of this module as cited previously. 

B. 30 min 

Distribution of study items for Goal 1: Be aw are of educational 
problCTs which are plaguing our youth . "Career choices are 
usually accompanied by araciety in our culture because basic career 
decisions are too often made in an environment which provides 
little help in makijig them'- (Osipow) , Another social probl^ is 
the high rate of umenploymentj particularly among youth. 

Reading 1 

"yjhat-s Fhppentog to the Students? '* These are two graphs 
which point to the fact that many students may not have 
planned well nor prepared for their future while in sciiool, 

"Conditions for Educational Reform /' A majority of 
graduates from both secondary and post "secondary schoDls 
are experiencing difficulty, frustration^ and alienation 
in finding and engaging m meaningful and satisfying vjork/ 
life. Some of the dissatisfaction can be traced to the 
present iVnerican educational system, 

1, InfotTOtion here demonstrates a phasing problon both 
nationally and locally, 
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2. Graphs deronstrate the probisms from grade school,** 
thrmjgh hi^ s^ool, ami even \spon gTaduation from 
collage* 

3. Ftes tills almys been tiie case? 

4. Are many people aware timt tiiis problem exists? 
40 mm 

Audio 'Visiml presentation for Goal 2r Reco^iEe tiie fnistrations 
of young people who do not fit the traditional patterns of educa- 
tioiml emectations > A major criticiCT of the Wi^ational systCTi 
has been its practice of puttuig sttrients into college preparatory, 
vocational^ md gener^ tracks* Tliis fragmentation is detrimental 
to students not only from an ^ucational angle but also from a 
psychological view of thraiselves. 

Movie: "A Different Dnmi" 197S (21 mm) 

Synopsis: An all -Indian cast explores the possibility that a 
college e&ication is not necessarily the anwer for all; for 
some, livmg a productive life does not necessarily d«^nd 
hi^er education. 

Readmg 2 

'%arry AIIot; A 1972 High Sch^l Graduate . * ' (Please 
no te that this exerpt is taken from a larger stotement 
=^ich can be obtauied m McGlw L. ami Buan, C# 

(edsO f Essays on Career Education . Portland: Northwest 
Regional Laboratory, 1973, pp* 156-1620 Allen states 
that most yoimg pe^le rsed aid mnt m education that 
will help thmi m tihelr future careers, in tiKeir leisure 
hours, and in their roles as active citizens. He repre- 
sents the view of one student towards the daily problems 
which apparently face many high school students, 

1. Does this represent a sizeable segment of the student 
popid^atiOT? 

2. Are schools tendmg to make these students feel that 
tiiey are "second class?" 

3. In terms of ciOTiculum, does one divide subject and 
subjwt matter into 'liard" md "soft" subjMts or "so31ds" 
amd '^on-solids"7 Itot impact or subtle meaning does this 
connote to the students? 



20 min 



20 min 

Distribution o£ study itans for Goal 3: Be aware of concerns of 
Vm'ious pub lics a^a business organizations towsLTd the educ ational 
tiadning of students . KMle a major push tor educationaj. reform 
lias COM frran the educational commimlty, forces within the world 
o£ work have also contributed to the demmds for chmge. 

ReMing 3 ■ 

St atanents tvm Business and the Ifalted Mto Vforkers (MM) . 
Both groups state that education retonn is necessary and 
that they are %dlling to work with educators and others 
toward a more successftil American educational system. 

1. Poce tliese statements realistic? 

2. \n\y is there more dissatisfaction to^rards education today? 
Do you feel tliat the reasms given are true? 

3. Can you think of possible alternatives? 
40 min 

ttondout study items for Goal 4 : Be aimre of tr eMs m career 
possi bilities in Hawaii . It scans reasonably clear that changes 
in the world of work will require continued and perhaps increas- 
ing individual adaDtabillty. With this idea in mind and the 
knowledge of what resoiffces are available to provide the indivi- 
dual irtth mai^ower infoimation, tlie individual will be able to 
be aware and to plan for the natwe and types of tvork to be 
dtme in tiie future. 

Reading 4 

"Ma npower Resources and Mmpower Needs ." This forecast 
is based on the ly'/O Decennial Census for Hawaii. 

"Learning a Living m Hav/aii." Prepared by tiie State 
Board for Vocational Education, it is presented as an 
introduction to vocational ocaroations in Hawaii 
CAppendix A) . 

1. How many of yom- students are aware of the range of job 
clusters? 

2. How many have ewlored at least one job in each cluster? 

3. Does the school have a responsibility to assist students 
in this area? To what extent? 

4. Are we doing v/hat we should? 
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30 min 



Distribute study it^i for cultural perspectives for Goal 5 : 
RecQpnlze the cultural md social irimlicatlons of ca 
Our aducatimal structure is marked by discontinuity betoveen 
childhood and the wrld of work* The abn^toess of the tran- 
sition requires youth to struggle in a strange md nei^ world. 
They have not acqm^red the sJdlls, attitudes, nor values that 
tndeTgrid productive activities. 

Reading 5 

" Career Educatim in Cultural Perspective ." by James 
Spradley. Dr. Spradley views the timdfflnmtal itoericstti 
education structure whidi is based on cultural TOlues. 
He sees educational refoxm as a meaM to dismge tlie 
way that our culture structures continuity aiid dioice. 



30 min 

Distribute articles for Goal 6: PBCOgiize ^the evolutionary 
course of m educatiCTial^nture^ career educEtion, to involve 
schools in a more memingful role in the- solution of these 
problems . 

Reading 6 

"Career EducatiCTi: M Introduction ,'^ This is a 
brief booklet covering the basic coiroments of career 
education mi the philosophy behind this educational 
venture, 

" Straight Mswers on Career Education . " Kenneth B, 
Ildyt, Associate OonmissiOTLer for Career Education, 
USOE^ utilizes a question- OTwer approadi in dealing 
with ffli explanation of career education and some of 
tlie misconceptions surromding this educational 
reform movement, 

" Occupational Information Needs of Career Education ." 
ftis article is based on the assvmiption that it new 
direction and ^^hasis in education focuses on the 
school experience as a part of the career develor»ment 
process, then a major goal of the sdiool experimce 
should be readiness on the student *s part to face the 
COTplexities of our society with the skills necessary 
to work, to participate as a respoisible citizen, a 
family mender, to tow how to use leisure time, and 
hm to make decisions. 

" Toward a Philosophy for Career Education t" by 
Sterling ^1. ' ^cl torin. This is the view of one man^ 
toivards' fomiulating a philosophy for career education. 
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so min 



Distribution of study itms and viewing of a film for- Goal 7 i 
Ihderstand the Gomponents v/hldi m^e un the philosophy of 
career educatiCTi . Che of tlie most persistent criticisms of 
career education during the first few years of its develop- 
ment has bem that no me Ioiots what it really is. Through 
the stu^ itms for tills goal, tiie leamer f^hould be able to 
grasp the foimdatim of career education, 

Reading 7 

' TTie NatiCTial Standard Career Educatim Model ." 
Bevelled by leadera iJi career education ^ tiiis 
p^er identifies specific goals, lists tiie fifteen 
occiflpatimal clusters as suggested by the USOE^ 
and is to be used as a natimal standard for 
career awareness . / 

' ^lements of Career Education ," This graph alloivs 
the leamer to conceptualise the stated elanOTts of 
career educatim md tiie proposed outcomes. Can be 
used as a transparent^ or as handout niaterial* 

* TOOE Model ."; The conceptual model by the U. S, 
Office of Educatim . 

"Definitions of Career Education. " This sheet is 
intended m resource material. It is based vpon 
the following definition: "* Career Education^ is 
the totality of experiences through vfliich me learns 
about and prepares to engage in productivity as part 
of her or his way of living." 

- ' Conprehensive Career Education I htrlx . ' * TTir ough 
viewing the matrix, me can visualize learner objec- 
tives md outcoines of a COTprehensive career education 
system. 

Movie: "InpleTOnting Cweer Education" 197S (20 min) 

Synopsis: Provides a good orientation to career education , 
its major conc^ts, objectives, and goals. 

30 min ^ ' 

Distribution of study items for Goal Bt Discover what other 
sdiool' districts have done in tiie implementa of this cOTCept , 
Through the folloi^ng items one mH begin to see that on a 
national level i career education is a priority in many states. 
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Reading 8 



"Introductory Statment by the USOE on teeer 
Development in Selected States , Abstracts talcen 
from selected states /these profiles offer infor- 
mation of career education in other states- 

"Promising Practices in Small Schools," This 
exetpt was talcen from a larger doctront. It gives 
detailed InfornfiatiOT ahout to^ro specific career 
education programs* 

" The State of Career Bducation (Arizona) J* Arizona 
was the first state in tine Nation to have specific 
legislation dealing mtii career education. Tills 
booklet will provide a view of progress which has 
taken place in Arizona's educational system. 

K, 30 min 

Distribution of study items for Goal 9: Be Intrc^uced to the 
\ Hmvaii model for career education . Hawaii's model for career 
education is based upon Hie ijidigenous p^ulations of the 
islands^ Tliis incorporates not only the basic career education 
components, but also places OTphasis on cultural attitudes, 
values^ and philosophies. This can be seen in tiie foinr goals 
of the Itai^ali Career Development Continuun: civic respmsibi- 
lity, social relaticmships, self -realization , and econmic 
efficient?'. ^ 

Reading 9 

' ' Introductory Statement . ' ' 

' ^^A Conceptual Framework for a Career Development 
Continum, K-llVf or Ha waii ' s Schools . Tlie State 
Plan wliich also serves as a position statement is 
in tiie fom of tiiis official publication* 

L. 10 min 

Self- evaluation form. 
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''WHAT HAPPENS TO STUDENTS?" 



100 ENTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
' > 5 DROP-OUT 



95 ENTER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
17 DROP=OUT 



78 GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

' > U3 ENTER LABOR MARKET 
OR ESTABLISH A FAMILY 



35 ENTER COLLEGE 
' ► 25 DROP-OUT 



10 GRADUATE FROM A ^l-YEAR COLLEGE 

19 



Especially In secondary schools the curriculum is typically 
not realistic in terms of meeting student career needs. 

. WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE STUDENTS: 
1. Dropouts from U. S. secondary schools 

24% drop out of 76% actually graduate 
- school before * 
graduation 



2, Choice of curriculum among UpS. secondary school students 




76% are enrolled in college preparatory or 24% are enrolled in 

general curriculum programs vocational education 

programs 



3, Relatively few U.S* secondary school students graduate from college 




23% will gradu- 77% will not graduate from college 
ate from collpge 




Source: Digest of Educational Statistics , 1974 Edition, Office of Education, 
U.S* Department of Healthi Education and Welfare. 



U.S. JOB OPENINGS DURING THE 70 




20% of jobs 80% of jobs require- a high school diploma 

require a 4- or training beyond high school but less 

year college than 4 years of college^ 
degree 



Jobs In the 70's demand specialized training, not necessarily 
a collegi degree. 





1973 Hawaii High School Graduates 
Planned to Attend These Types of Schools 
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Ca®ITIONS CALLING FOR mUCATIOm raFORM 



For too nmny youtiis career e^qjloratlon begins after ieavijig school Instead 
of during the early learning years when there is m^lrn tme to develop areas of 
work interest and cmpetenc In today's rapidly changing society, many indi- 
viduals are leavijig owe edwatioral system deficient iji neceasaiy basic academic 
sldlls* TTiere has steadily devel^ed sai increased emphasis on "school for 
schooling's sake."* ^e third grade teacter se«ns intent on readying students for 
the fourth grade . * * . Instead of readytog stidents for soirethtagt education 
has become for nany students suiply pr^aration for more education. Keimeth B. 
Hoyt^ points to tiie facts which show tlmt too many students fail to see meaning- 
ful relations between vAiat they are asked to learn in school and what they will 
do they leave the educational system. Too many of thCTi Iwve our educa- 
tional system mequipped with the vocational skills or the desire to work that 
are essential for making a successftil transition from school, to work* 

Merican education p as citfrently stnjctured, best meets the educational : 
needs of that mmority of persons who will scmeday become college graduates. It 
does not meet the educational needs nor give equal emphasis to the majority of 
students who idll never be college graduates. Seventy- six percent of secondary 
school students are enrolled in a cowse of study, for ejca^le, that has as its 
major ^i5>hasis, pr^arations for college- -ewn though only 2 out of 10 Jobs 
between now and 1980 irill require a college degree. Thus, almost 8 out of 10 
students are receiving an edwation that will prurarlly benefit only 2 out of 
10 sttidentsv' Itoyt also states that Ane^ lcan i^ucation has not kept pace with 
the rapidity of ctoige iii the post -industrial ocCTpatioml society which results 
in large mmters of both over-eiicat^ and imder-educated workers, ^th the 
boredom of the over- educated worker mi the frustration of the under^ucated 
worker have ccttitrilxit^ to the growing presence of worker alienation in the 
total occijpational society. And, many students are not provided with the skill 
and knowledge to help than adjust to changes in job opportimities. The indivi- 
6ml noxtnaliy changes occLpational CTphasis not less than 3 to 5 tiines during 
their work life. Edi^ation must increase the individual's ability to adjust 
to these changes. r 

The growing need for continuing and recurrent education on the part of 
adults are not being adequately met. Insufficient attention has been given to 
learning opportunities outside of the structure of formal education which exists 
and, are increasingly ne^ed by both youth and adults. Hie general public p in- 
;cluding parents and the busiTOSS- industry labor ccmi-cnity, tes not been given 
an adequate role in formulation of educational polic.y, Midp American education 
as currently structwed does not adequately meet the needs of minority^ nor of 
economically disadvmtaged persons in our society. The growing need for and 
presence of women in the work force has been adequately reflected in neither 
the educational nor the career options typically pictured for girls enrolled in 
oinr educational system • 

In simnaryj Aneriran education as currently structured does not adequately 
meet the neals of the pe^le or of tiie larger society. The adjustments are 
extremely costly to students and their parents in terms of money, psychological 
dinage, and inability to plan a meanijigful future, 
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> Footmtes 

: ' ^Chairiber of COTimerce of the United States, 1974* 
. / ^"Introduction to Career Education,'* Kermetii B* Itoyt. 
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A 1972 liigh Sdiool Graduate: Larry Allen 



^Editor's Notms 

\-S;^^h^Lmrry ^llen'm msBay rmprmsmts ona atadmnt'B view of the daily ] 
problmnB tMt tmny high Balwol BtudentB apparently ,faae. He dlB^ 
cussmB the mnpM&l& the pablla sahoolB have put on aollegm entry, 
the irr&levanae of many high mchool courmmm for real^llfe needBf 
'Q' thB lack of adeguate aareer counBeling in high m^oolB and the ten* 

denay to place students in couraes they don't wi&h to taJte* 

f^^ ^ Mr. Allen imintainB that moBt young people need and want an 

^\ eiuoatlon that will help them in their future odreerB, in their 

leisure hours , and in their roles as motive citizens. 

l>i - ■ ...... 

A student attending a TOdem American high school doesn't spend nany days 
in the classroom before realizing ttet something is wong witiK the education 
being r^eived. 

First, it is discovered that one's TOrtii as a hLonan being seems to be ^ 
meastrred by the desire (or lack of desite) to go to college. If the student is 
one of the chosen few CaK>roximately one-tiiird of all high school _ students) ^lo 
qualify to tifoe college preparatory cowses, the student is tomediately made to 
understand that somehow they are better than their less "bright" classmates. 
One learns that a stttdent who takes a business cowse C^ingi bookke^^ing, 
shorthand) is inferior to one who takes a college preparatory course and that 
SOTieone put in remedial courses or chooses auto mechanics, shop or liome economics 
is regarded as a loser. 

The situation I describe ©cists because American society believes in a 
myA— the myth that one has to have a college education to succeed, I suspect, 
^ however, that this myth rests on a sha^ f oxidation. In the first place , I 
.believe only one- tiiird of all high school stoidents hope to attend college. 
So when the schools gear their programs to the needs of the college-boimd 
student, they fall to prepare the remaining to\?o- thirds for the post-high school 
iworld, 

Md what about those who do go to college? We see even our college 
graduates searching for ei^lo>ment, Co^d the reason bfe that they often are 
unprepared for any sort of work at the end of a 4-year liberal arts education? 
Couldn't these same students be better prepared to qualify for interesting, 
TOll-paid jobs through preparatory skill training? I don't mean specif ic 
training for one job, but a thorough grounding in skills timt might be useful 
in several j obs . 

Howver, let's return for a moment to tiie wtisting high school situation 
and look at it as it might be in the future. Today, our liigh schools concen- 
trate on preparing only one-thiTd-of-their-students for the resfittftsibilities 
tiiey will meet after graduation. The other two -thirds are shuffled from one 
irrelevant course to another for 4. years. To put it bluntly, most of tiiera are 
wasting their tajne. ■ 



How can we change this situation? 



Many students leave high school without any concept of what they imnt to 
do or where th^ rant to go or what the wrld of work is all about. Even 
college -bomd stoidents rarely have any concrete idea of how their proposed 
major area of study will lead them. In fact^ many of them are college seniors 
before they ewn begin to consider the need to relate their studies to present 
or future occi^atlonal opportunities. 

With few well -publicized exceptions, most young people know that their 
adult lives will be ^ent, to a great extent, in a career and that they must 
be -dioroughly and carefully trained to stand to coin^etltlon In a highly 
technological society, TTierefore, they vmit their schools to be relevant to 
their needs. They welcome the opportunity to learn all the skills necessary 
to prepare them to take their places in tiw adult tvorld. 

If a student could be made to see specifically how English conpositlon 
and gransnar would be usefud In a job as a public relations officer, or how 
mathaimtics could be used as an electrician, the student certainly wuld not 
resent having to learn those subjects. 

Young Americans are becoming more and more involved in decision making 
in the political arena, in the area of envlroimental control, and in the job 
of making government more responsive to the needs of the people. It is an 
excitmg development and one that ought to be encouraged by the schools* But 
encouragOTent will be a token gesture If it doesn't take specific, instructive 
fbniu Civic courses could be related directly to specific rays ui which people 
can become active politically and to legal vmys in which students can cope with 
government irresponsiveness. General science courses could study pollution and 
disoiss definite types of action tiiat can be taken to fight for pollution 
control. * 

Our democratic society has been plagued by negative elements and tendencias 
that scar its image at hOTie and abroad. Maybe one of the reasms is that o'^r 
^schools have not only tolerated, but have acttially encouraged inequalities 
OTiong tiie students who are supposedly regarded as equal. We all taiow that 
citizens in a donocratic society are si^posed to be guaranteed the opportunity 
to develop to the Imits of their abilities # We all know tlmt in practice 
om* individual strengths vaiy widely. Yet, we have all ' an crairaned "democra* 
tically** through 12 years of "equal'^ schooling. Sometii j during these 12 years 
we find that our education has scarcely any relationship to our real-life needs. 
So TO sit in apathy or drop out or rebel or, if necessary, get good grades 
imtil tiie second lialf of our senior year when we-ve Lsen accepted by a college 
and don Vt care any longer what Inpresslon we make in high school. 

In closing, the future of tiie work careers of Amer cans mil constitute 
only a portion of owe daily lives. Probably we will h 3 many more hours of 
leisure time thBn we have today. To lead ftill, useful ives, on the job and 
off, we nwst be pr^ared to use their rights and powers and leisure hours 
i\?lsely* To do this, students must be given. specific ^ pfa&tical Instruct Ioj: and 
infornation by their public schools* 
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Statonents from Business mid the l&iited Auto l^torkers (UAW) 



History has sho^ that tlie abilities of available manpower do not match 
the requirenients of jobs at tlie levels where tlie opening have occuired. As a 
result p empl^.ent opportunities ^e not available for many individuals while 
many jobs rOTain imfilled*^ Tt»e problems faced by youth in securing full-tlriie 
jobs are closely tied to education^ training or other Icinds of job preparation* 
Enpl^ers have been hesitant to hire young workers who lade appropriate train- 
ing, work e^erimce^ an^or education for available jobs and whose work 
attitudes and habits have not been established. Bwiloyers claim timt young 
workers have poor work habits and change jobs frequently. Tlie fact that new 
entrants in the labor force ej^eriment v;ith jobs before settling on one also 
substmtiates this feeling*^ 



Business 

Eugene B. Sydnor, Jr*, in his paper presented to a cmference of the 
Maticfliai Qiamber of CoTMerce in 1974, speaks of the concerns of the business- 
imn. In his paper entitled, -Wiat Business Asks of the Schools/' he points out 
that just as there are many differences mang educators about what is right and 
OTong with the sdiools, there are similar differences amonp^ en^loyers. .Small 
©ipl^ers of largely semi-skilled workers will jtdge tiie schools m a basis 
different ti^an tliat of a large tedmical ^©ration witiv a highly professional 
staff* Botli will liave needs quite different from those of the gimt national or 
muLti-natiOTal conp^y mtii a dmmd for a vade range of skills. However, 
after ataost 7 years as a director of tiie National diambers S>^dor has devel- 
c^ed some definite ideas regarding the concerns of most biisinessmen. Realizing 
tiiat t]\e schools are doing a better job thm ever before, he stresses that when 
measured against today*s rising expectations, the educational job still is not 
good enough. 

The rules have changed for education. Mr. Sytoor examines the major 
demand whidi has emerged in the past few years --the demand that schools educate 
all students. Today mucli concern is expressed wer the 900,000 amual dropouts 

mderachievers. Yet during the SO's and 60 's tiie dropout rate actually 
declined frm 411 to 221* Hie sdiools, however , are not bedjig applauded for 
their iutproved perfomtancel TJie reason is that tiie standards are noi^ more 
demanding. In Uie past there were relatively many more Iw- level, miskilled 
jobs to fill and the ftmctiOTal illiterate was considered better suited than 
tiie high school graduate to fill them. In 1930 approxmately 301 of all jobs 
were imskllled or required few prereqiiisites other tiian willingness to work 
and to do as one was told. Today sudi jobs represent 41 or less out of tlie 
national job market. Many yoimg pe^le have qualifications of little practical 
use for most employers. 

In answer to ^Wiat Business Asks of tiie Sdiools,*' the foliating have been 
suggested: 

— Business asks the schools to respond to tiie realities confronting 
today -s students and today's employers by keeping pace mth the 
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rapidity o£ change in our increasingly conplicated and highly 
technical society . 

— W© ask bur sdiools to include parents md business- industry-labor 
groins in ti\e foimulation of educational poliQ^* 

m mk our sdiools to serve effectively the Timjority: the 8 out 
of eve^ 10 secondary school students who will never conplete 
college. 

Vh ask our schools to give more attention to providing learning 
opporttriitles outside the present structure of foirnal education, 

so that students mil be less isolated from tlie world they will 
• ■ enter when they leave sdiool, with or witiiout a diplOTa. 

' -- Finally^ we ask our sdiools to be accoimtable for the results o£ 
our students --to foojs on pr^arlng them to find tiieir niche in 
the wide world of almost tmlimited career opportunities ^ or to 
pursue further training in the connnimity colleges, baccaluareate 
degree, or gm6uB.te s^ool levels of higher educatirai* 

We urge leaders in educatiai to foo^ on what you prepare students 
to do in later life rattier than to put your major enphasis m edu- 
catimal toput factors sudi as tax dollars spent ^ books in the 
sdiool libraries^ nmtoer of students per teadiers, and teadier^ 
salary scales. In other words, let us devise fair and realistic 
measOTements of school ou^uts in humm terms as contrasted with 
qvt major reliance on input factors of a statistical natiare* 

. - , » 

Students need a greater Incentive to leam. They must be shorn how to 

relate their academic stfcjects with their practical application. To do so, 

the sdiools must utiliEe the largely tnitapped and extensive reserroir of 

COTTOunity resources and sv^port. 

Today there are 23,000 different ^es o£ jobs. By 1980 there vdll be 
30,000 different types o£ jobs. The nmiber o£ new jobs will, of course, be 
much greater thm the 7,000 Indicated by these figure, because many jobs at 
which people are working today vrUl decline to the point tiiat they will have 
little simificance in the labor maTket at the end- of this decade of the 
70 's. Tlie sd'.ool nust be able to prepare their students effectively for this 
ever-dianging job market, 

tMited Auto Workers (UA.1V) 

■nie um alor^ with other labor organizations has participated in the 
development of educational refonn. The call for educational refom is a 
reaction to many problems with conventional public education which have sur- 
faced. Factors identified with these prohleFS include: 

--The low perfoTmance levels of graduating students, necessitating 
extensive rfflnedlal education. 
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Education iMdi has not been Telnted to actual livinp experiences. 

Public education that fails sonie 2-1/2 nillioTi students annually. 

Students making the tr/msition to a post-sdiool environment face 
frustratinF e^eriences, dOTonstrated by inability to relate 
effectively to the cor^^lexities of cotmnilty and fEmily structures. 

Tliere is a failure to provide quality education to minority and 
econonically disadvantaged students* 

Current public education stresses teachlnp rather thm learning. 

Disproportionate empliasis toi^/ard college preparatory curriculuns 
when collared to the actual need for baccalaureate degrees in 
today's job market. 

Functional illiteracy still prevails amonp more than 20 million 
adults • 

Failure of students to acquire and possess vocational 3 technical ^ 
md acadenic skills. 

Lack of easy-access s easy=exit educational ^portunities for adults 
and older citizens ^ witJi ©i^hasis on llfe-lonF continuing education. 

Tlie TM? vIct/s a person *s career as Iiis or her whole lifetime ^ whldi includes 
the various life roles experienced by our populace. VJith little exception ^ all 
persms will he students^ fmily members, and citizens bb well as workers. 
Students must learn ho\'/ to learn, ^.is will provide the adaptability conpe- 
tencies necessitated by dianging job conditions* Current statistics indicate 
tiie average persqn viill diange jobs sane six times during a lifetijue. New 
skills may be required along mth refurbishing of old talents. 

Substantial nisnbers of students in wmy sd^ools are dianneled into the 
so-called general curriculum. Hiese cufriculms are not geared to ^y special 
end result except graduation. FollOTing graduation, these students have neither 
tiie ability to acquire entiy- level jobs, nor the ability to absorb post- 
secondary education. 

Evm though work is an iirportan.t aspect of one^s career , it does not 
r^resent tiie totality of lifetime. Cultural^ aesthetics and lelsm^e time 
activities must be considered. Earning a living is not tiie same as living a 
xldi and ^et^farding life. Hie skills required to imderstand and cope Vfith the 
problons of our mlture and the society must also be taught, as well as the 
slcills to bring about those constructive ch^ges a viable society constantly 
needs. 



Footnotes 

^ State DepffiTteient of Labor and Industrial Relations, Annual Report, 1974, 
^Office of Placement and Career Planning , University of Hawaii at Manoa^ 
Dr. Roy M^dle, Director^ 1974, 
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A brief look at some of the statistics gathered by the State Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations ^ the Career Planning and Placement Office 
at the University of Hamii, and the State Board of Vocational Education, 
iiiiicate tiiat new entrants into the world of mtk mist plan m terns of educa- 
tion, entry- level skills. Changing conditions in our society have created 
an entirely new enviromi«it. 

TTie high donand for college graduates that prevailed durmg the 1960 's 
has ended and graduates now find tiiemselves facing the same problems as other 
young v^rkerSi Between 1969 and 1972 , the mioiployment rate of college gradu- 
ates 20-24 years of age. increased from 204 percent to 6 percent nationally," 
In temii^ the Universily of tbwaii graduates were reported in a State of 
tewaii mid-year report of ''slow job grovrthp" with an unenplopient level of 8*4 
percent of the civilian labor force. Professional ^ technical^ Mnagerial 
d^tmnd occi^ations in the Itonolulu labor area in the second quarter of fiscal 
1974 included requirCTients for architectural drafters, civil engineers, prac- 
tical nurses^ paramedical assistants, and medical aM radiological tecJmologists 
There was a suiplus of candidates Interested in enplopient as admuiistrative 
assistants » manager trainejBS, personnel workers, public relations persons and 
teachers, tiie types of jobs ttat are frequently attiactive to college graduates* 
Liberal arts imjors frequently camnot provide evidence of eirplojinent prepara- 
tion or todications of interest or inotivation in vocational matters. Tlie 
graduate, seeking a satisfying way of life that does not incoiporate the pro- 
vision of a needed service or skill to the comimity is m a very difficult 
silamtiOTi, In addition to a good liberal educationi m^plOTiaitaty professional 
or teclmical qualifications are ^ected. In view of shifting simply md 
dmrnd pattenis, college students md all students of tte 1970 's need more than 
ever to base tiielr career decisions on a sound toowledge of the changing market 
for workers*^ 



^Career Planntog aM Placenent itonual Report, 1974, 

^ State Departtnent of Labor and Industrial Relations, Annual Itopower md 
Plaraiing Report, Fiscal Year 197S. 
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iV." TOTAL IVIANPOWER NEEDS 

..... 

Thi lotal maiipowor requiremynis for workers is thc^unt of cApniiftion nnd rcplnccincfti needs (denuindH). 
idilsiriiil e^iniii^ioti dcnintids lire Ihc loin! number of mw workeri ncuded by mcnsuiing flic cmploymcni levels 
jfCr limf« All ct|iiaily imparlimi daftcrmmnni of iha foiitl job demand is the reqiiiremcnt to replace workers who 
ifj retire or knive llic work force for olher rcnsons^ Vacimetes created by dcnihs and reiir^menis are lermcd 
f nptiteemciit needs Cdemands). 

^ pfj^^ i^MO total deitiand fbrccastcd* reptncemeni needs eonlributed 59.6 perceitl. Sl^ of the nine niujor 
:€iipnttonnl caiegortcs will rct|iiire mora workers for rcplaccnienf ilinn ftir e^ipnnninn necds^ Ihcsu lire safes 
rfrrrrfi/ ix-orkmi opertiilws^antl klmlmf: servicelworkcts: hborm, exchulihg fitrm: and farmvrx ami 
mi y^orkers, . i 

For some oecupniions n expccitng io chiinge Iheir iavel of employriicnt or even for others with a dcelininc 
gnd, the manpower requirements for replneement may siibstantial and show a net manpower need. Such is 
e^mt tor farmers anti /ami nwkers c^^ 

THf foHpwIng graphic material presents an analysis of Total Manpower Needs, The pie graph depicts total 
aiipower needs as a percent of the total requirement. Fof current trends and areas of greatest demands refer to 
ibit % Table 3 presents e.xpansions and replaeemenis needh for 1970-1980, 



GRAPH 2 

HAWAirS TOTAL MANPOWER NEEDS* TO 19B0 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 
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TOTAL MANPOWIuR NKKDSi KXPAN8ION AND IlKPLACEMICNT* 1970^1976 



Major Oecypiilotiil r«roup« 



Sw^fiplqHsionnl, Technical, Kindred 
|§:M;ina^crH. Oniuials, Propfigtcirs' 
||; Salcs Workers 
Ij^Clerica! Workers 
pCraftsinon, Foremen, Kiiidred 
l^ppcralives & Kindred 
HScrviee Workers 
I?: ^Laborers, cxc. Farm 
./ Farmers and Farm Workers 



Needs 


flfpfafrCfnen! 
Needs 


Tcffiil Nff*d^ 




0 77n 


1 (1 int\ 
1 VtV /u 


6.230 


4,800 


1 1,030 


3.570 


5.520 


9,090 


7.710 


15.380 


23.090 


4.200 . 


4,200 


8.400 


2.050 


4,580 


6.630 


7,540 


12.160 


19.700 


800 


1,800 


2,610 


-1,640 


1.800 


160 



^^y?uf to roundlnf^, wtah may not add 
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TABLE 3 

.TOTAL MANPOWER NEEDS: EXPANSION AND REPLACEMENT l97iD4W0'^ 

M^or OccupEtional Clusteri 



i?;fProfc3j8ionaI, Icchnical, Kindred 

Engineers. Technical 

Life and Physieal Scientiits 
^ Mailiemalical Specialisti 

Eniuneers, Seicncc Technicians 
; Medieai Workerit exo. Tcehnicians 
^5 Uealih Technology and Technicians 

Technicians, cxe. Health 
i: : Compuicr Speciahsts 
, Soeial ScienlLsIs 

cnehers 

||£Wntcrs, Ariists, Entertainers 
}^Qther Professional, Technical 
^|nh^rs, Ofricinls, Proprietors 
^|ljPu>^rs. Sales, Loan Manngers 
pl^mfriistrntors. Public Inspectors 
||;;\Other Managerst Officiati* Prop. 
iSilcs VVorkerk 

Jerical Workers 
P^Stcrtographers, Typists, Seerctary 
"^Ofllce Machine Operators 
gpthcr Qcrical Wofkers 
pjferncni Forcmeni Kindred 
0jOn^truelioii Crortsmen 

nalworking Craftsmen exc. Meeh 
^jfi^isbliiuij^^^ Installcfs 
^PrliijIJnig^'rndc Crnnsnien 
pOtfiei^Cfufismcn, Kindred Workers 
gxTranspoHatiQii, Publie Utilities 
Imperatives 

^|Jicmiskil»cU Melalworking 

ggvfniAiilcU-^IVivtUe 

pKtfirM- i^illcd iNiekini?, Innpiieiinii 

0>Mi^ Oj^crativv.. i:\c. IninhiUirt 

||^i^iih;>i)r4 lUiiiipinwnt C)p4? 
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Eipan^lon 


Rfplofement 


Total Needs 






I97U>l?Bn 


17,000 


16.280 


33.280 


1,090 


550 


' 1.640 


220 


no 


330 


CO 


30 


90 


J. 060 


510 


1.570 


1,940 


2,550 


4,490 


610 


500 


1,110 


520 


160 


680 


650 


240 


890 


380 


1-20 


500 


4,510 . 


. 6,060 


10.570 


1,760 


3,590 


3.350 


4,170 


3,860 


8,030 


10,380 


8,000 


18,380 


1.910 


1,060 


2.970 


1,370 


1.040 


2.410 


7.100 


5,900 


13.000 


5,950 


9,200 


15.150 


12,850 


25.640 


38,490 


4,300 


10.080 


14,380 


260 


840 


1.100 


8,290 


14.720 


23,010 


7,000 


7,000 


14.000 


2,870 


2,800 


5.670 


680 


1,140 


1,820 


30 


260 


290 


2,070 


1,350 


3.420 


50 


230 


280 


940 


1,030 


1.970 


340 


190 




3.410 


7.640 


11.050 


150 


260 , 


410 


-10 


0 


-10 


180 


980 


1.160 


i,m 


4,630 


6.0JU 


1,690 


1.770 


3.4W 



: • , TABI,IC2 3 

TOTAL MANPOWKR NKKDSs K\l»ANSlOiN AND UKI'LACKMENT t970-l9S0» 



Major O^eupiitionai Clustm 




Krptacc'inFnt 


Tiiial Need* 


J*? . 






1970- 1 "ihO 


'^"'SGrvicQ VVfirkfirH 




in iin 


Q ill 


^ Clciininu Sc. r Vict! WnrkcFS 


4 din 






# Food Service Workurs 


4,220 


8.240 


1 2.460 


. I IcalUi Service Workers 


1.240 


K900 


3 J 40 


Personal Service Workers v 


2,0 !0 


3,570 
580 




;;: Protcclive Service Workers 


1.380 


2 J 60 


S^L Privato 


-910 


1.050 


140 


r Laborers, cxc, luirm 


1,340 


3,010 


4.350 


J:^^;Farmqr$ unci Fiirm Workers k < i 


-2,740 


3,000 ' 


260 


?o' Farmeri and Farm Managers 


-290 


750 


460 


Farm Laborers, Farm Foremen 


-2,450 


2.250 


,200 



fOtit 4o rounding, toiah tmy not aM 
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SUMMARY 



Thif^ ware iigns of racovery during the first half of 1975, While the Improvements in the 
labor market were nothing to be ebullient over, they indicated a slow emergence from the 
worst slump in twenty-five years* 




WORKERS INCREASED. The average number of employed persons during 
1975 showed a gain of 2,0 percent from the first half of 1974, This compares 
with 1.3 percent improvemint between the first half of 1973 to 1974, 




JOBS INCREASED, 1975's first six month's average for occupied iobs was 
1 .9 percent higher than the first hilf of 1974. This was an advance compared 
with the 1973-1974 meager job expansion rate of 1,5 percent. 



Job growth was slower on Oahu (1,7 percent) than on the Neighbor Islands 
(3.1 percent). 



6J> 



UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASED. Average unamployment for the first 
half of 1975 dipped by 9.5 percent comparfd with the same period In 1974. 
Between the first halves of 1973 and 1974 the average number of jobless 
workers skyrocketid 21 ,8 percent. 

For the first time since 1971, Hawaii's unemployment rate was below the 
national jobless level. 



PAY INCREASED, Those who were employed received bigger paychecks. 
All industries showed substantial gains in average hourly earnings between 
calendar years 1973 and 1974, 



INSUREP UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASED, The number of people col- 
lecting unemployment insurance rose. They also collected benefits for a 
longer period of time. 

High levels of insured unemployment triggered "on" indicators for special 
temporary benefit programs making Ul a fiB-week instead of the regular 
26-week program* 



OUTLOOK, No significant imfyrovementt are anticipated for the first half 
of 1976, The sluggish oconomic rucovory, it best, will iead to cautious hiring 
and 3 minimal decrtase in unemploymint 
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SUMR/IARY HtGHLtGHTS 

* The Hiiwaiian economy will experience -slow employment growth at the rale of 
2,6 percent annually, for the remainder of the 1970's, 

* Changc^i in the Stalc'^ industrial composition will have marked effects on 
occupational manpower needs. Certain industries arc eKpcrlencing fabter growth 
rates, such as services and finance, insurance and real estate, while others such 
as agriculture and manufacturing arc declining, 

* Following the national trend, white collar workers and service workers are 
increasing their share of manpower needs. Professional, technical and kindred 
workers will become the largest major occupational group by 1980. Blue collar 
workers will continue to decrease their share of total employed. 

* In goods producing industries, agriculture is expected to decline by 2.6 percent 
annually^ Manufacturing employment will increase slightly. Jobs in durable good 
manufacturing will increase, but not enough to offset the decline in non-durable 
goods, especially in food processing, Gonstruction will increase moderately. 

In service producing .uidustries, finance will continue as one of the fastest 
growing industries, S^^^^ving at an annual rate of 3.9 percent* Jobs in trade will 
increase by 3*5 p^n^m armualiy, due largely to gains in the retail sector. Govern- 
ment wHl ?na^ai£i at an average of 2!S percent annually, although the postal 
sector wiU ^i^ch'K by 1.9 percent. Service jobs will continue to grow, especially " 
in the hoM i n^tor on the neighbor islands, 

* Of the total nf^w jobs expected to be created between 1970-1980, white collar 
will contdbute 68 percent, blue collar 17 percent, and services 19 percent. Farming 
will decline by 4 percent. _ 

* The largest number oi obs, 12,850 or 19 percent of the total new jobs, will 
be in the clerital workers groups The higheat rate of increase will be in the pro- 
iessional and technical workers group, which will expand by 17,000 an increase 
of 40 percent. 

Of the 11,750 blue collar jobs^ the craftsmen group will contribute 7,000 or 
60 percen!, 

* Between 1970 and 1980, total manpower needs due to industrial expansion and 
replacement needs will amount to 167,800 or 16,780 annually. Of the total job 
oponings, 100,043 or 60 percent will be from dcnih or retirement of workers, 

* Of Ihe tota! m^^npower needi, 63 percent will be for white collar workers, 17.5 
percent for hh^^ tolSar workers, 19.5 percent for service workers and farming 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF APPLICANTS 
STATE OF HAWAII, FISCAL YEAR 1975 
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fereer Education in Cultural Perspective 
\:tames P. %radl^ 



an Eskum boy watches his fattier fashion the tip of a 
e rib bone of a seal. Later ^ tiiie boy lirill accOT^pany his 
^gfather^in a small kayak to help in their daily search for food* 



Guinea a recently weaned lltogeo child is given a small 
li4'^V4 gailfefi.for her own yans md taro. Her older sister already has learned to use 
f|4S^;itfif ^digging stick for gatherijig yams; she works beside her mother for short 
putting thm in a net bag* 



British Colunfcia a Kimkiutl boy stands with his father in tiie wheel- 
^#|i|fi&jise of a seine boat. ITie boy ratches for small jimping fishj a signal that 
il^iila school of salmon is nearby. Mien the full net is pulled to the dedc, he 
■^^Iftfwill share in tJie satisfied feelmgs of tiie adult crew* 

Eadi of these children is learning the values, attitudes, and skills that 
l^^iffCconstittite the world of work in his or her society. Eadi one is involved in 
fe^^:;';;^^raeT Education. 



The teadiuig and learning processes of education, and Career Education In 
^^.v^r^^^^^ are generic feati^es of every hman culture. In the dim past. 



I^j ^v^^en our survival depended primarily on specific biological diaracterlstics , 

our ancestors required little education. The long process of evolution changed 



that situation, md for irore tiian 2 millioii years ma^ind has adapted by 
^^Cv i 'learning a specific cultural tradition* Hotot stavival now requires every man 
If . and woinan to leam a culture and to get m education, 

Q^^:--/ Anthropologists, who describe gmd e^^ lain the world* s many cultures, have 
^^7. J. _ _ concerned rath the entire rmge of educatlmal systenis mmikmd has fash- 
IfkHoned. To the anthrc^ologist. 11 normal adults are educated persons. 

Jllijt \ One cross-cultural variation iji the patterns of education is their content. 
I^^Every ethnograpliic description of an alien culture is necessarily a description 
i^|^;bf educatiOTal cmtent. Mien antiirc^ologists describe another culture, they 
IMfare. actually recording jw^hat diildren mus learn if they are to grow up into 
..flflSnlEskino, Kl^rakiutl, or Itogeo adult. All v/ill leam a lan^age, but their 
plfliff^SE^btive. will be different. All rail talce infomal cowses in 

0f|^^faiiiily life, but the kinds of fmilies and the ways they're organized will vary. 
S^^irwill be educated in the political life of their societies, but authority, 
S^'^elpri and leadership will differ* All will acquire skills for productive work, 
|R^»feu% these will span a vast range of hutian occtpations. Eskmo ^lldren, for 
^BB-S'.axan^jle, will leam about plmts, birds, insects, and other animals, but their 
j|l4fgf:;;Mcourses'' in folk biology md zoolo|y will be different frm the ones taken by 
f|> 'S:?l^akiutl youth. Because variatims in the contOTt of educatlOT often seem so 
fS^lfTAgreat, tend to thij:Uc that peqple must leam ow partiailar cultin'e to be 
^^'- r'-f educated. But education is a hunit^ji phenOTienon inevitably accar^lished by every 
|r:r : society. Vfhile wa find constant evidence of differences in educational content, 

Site? 

ft.- 



it is difficult to find pe^le who are not educated, 
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Career Education In Cultural Perspective 
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53i^fi^?^?>^^Anofter najor diHerence atiOTg patterns of education lies in the structure 
IcVNof the educational process* In eveT/ society nature imposes a Q^cle of growth 
SpS from infancy to matiurity. Cliil^en diange tato ^Its, Novices heccsm everts, 
life Teaching and learning is a crucial feature of tiie devel^niCTtal ^cle. Educa- 
^^^v^^tiOTias everyviiere a bridge betoreen toe wortds of childhood md a^lthood. But 
©!€?fi^se bridges are constructed diHerent^ frOT me society to motiier. Two 
M^^Ssocleties may teadi ymmg men to ftmt, but do so in vastly differOTt ways, 
Ifei^^^everal societies witii dissimilar values OTid beliefs can teadi their ^ildren 
" " the same way. 



we exsonine the structiare of education from a cross-cultural perspec- 
tive^ tsm M^rtant featwes show great v»iatiCTi' 1) tiie cmtinuity factor , 
2) the choice factor . Each of these has direct relevance for the cmcOTts of 
Career Education * 

Continuity Factor 



Continuity marks the educational process in many societies. In anall non 
Western comnunities the social sphere of adult md diild is often toe same; no 
great didiotcmy exists, CMldren slowly leam toe attitudes and con^petencles 
necessary for adult roles and abrtpt transitions seldom ocoff. Tlie education 
of Wogeo youngsters in New Guinea provides a good exanple of this type of 
continuity. 

a^ildren acconpany parents to the gardens^ on fishii^ expeditions, and ^ 
when they tend pigs. The diildren participate in planting taro, bmma trees, 
and yams, 'Hie young leatn to ^ticipate the seasons of growth and harvest the 
sane way adults do,^ Vlhm pigs die or fishing is imsuccessfiil , children share 
m the mixiety, frustration, and worry. Tliey listen to toeir parents at night 
when tliey are discussing the labor of the day or plannijig different tasks for 
tomorimr. Lots before toey have acquired the sldlls for pTOductive work, they 
are allowed to assist adults. Ian Hogbin tells of his encounter wlto a father 
md stm working together: 

* , , when ^fariglEn was making a new canoe he allowed his youngest 
son, Sabwakalp to take m adze md diip at the dugout. On mf 
inquiring whetlier the boy did not ijT^ede his pTOgress, the father 
agreed that he would be able to work much faster alone, *'But if 
I send the diild aimy," he added, *'hm can I e^qject him to loioi^ 
anytoing? This tme he was in toe ray, but I - m showing him and 
vMmn we have to make mother canoe he'll really be useful." 

For the Vfogeo diildi as well as for diildrOT in otoer societies where 
education e^iblts a structural continuity, toe transition into toe adult 
world does not require learning n&w md strange ocajpations. It merely means 
increased respcflisibillty in a faniliar world and increased participation in 
toe joys md fTOStrations of work that one has known since infm^. 
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^^JCareer Educiitlon in Culti^al Perspective ^ 

In contrast p our am QducsLtional structiffe is marked by discontinuity 
S^S'^^'fe childhood and tiie i^rld of vjork. There are tiw social spheres, one 
:-f6r;ciiildrm and another for adults* Increasingly ^ as parents work outside 
if; tiie home, children are isolated trm any contact with their labor. Even in 
^: ..^^^^^ t^^ hcme^ a child is segregated in his am roOT^ perhaps with other dnldren; 
^^:^rjr})B is excluded frm adult conversations about work, its frustrations, md 

satisfactions. Hie social spheres of diild and adult are marked by such rigid 
spatial se^egatlon tiiat wmy diildren neror spend as mudi as one day in the 
g ' \ place where their parents work and do not even knoiv about the tvork places of 
otlier adults, Likeidse, altiiough adults may visit schools on special days for 
brief periods of time ^ they seldom participate in the life of school where 
; : diildren are, Consw^tion and recreation activities are shared; productive 
\ aci'Avltios are for adults alme, Rith Benedict, sinranarized this tendency: 

From a conparative point of view, our culture goes to great extremes 
in ^i^hasizing contrast betoeen the diild and the adult, "nie child 
is sexless, the adult estimates his virility by his sexual activi- 
ties; the diild must Ke protected f ran the ugly fects of llfe^ the 
; adult must meet tiien mthout psychic catastrophe; the dilld must 

obey^ tlie adult must commmi^this obedience* lliese are all dogmas 
of our culture^ dopias whidi, in spite of tlie facts of nature , 
other cultures do not share. 

We may add to these dogma that the world of work is not a place for children, 
that work and play are different orders of reality, me for adults, the other 
for children. 

It appears that discontinuity Is one factor that contributes to the 
upheaval of adolescence. Hie abr^taess of the transition requires our youth 
to struggle for adult status; they are confronted rath a new and strange World. 
Youth don^t merely lack information or skills; tiiey have not acquired the in- * 
tmgible qualities necessary for adult occupational life- -those values and 
attitudes that undergird productive activities. Moreover, the standards for 
evaluaticffi of personal perfomance are dichotoraous: one for diildren, another 
for adults. In tliose societies marked by structural cmtlnuity, a yoimg person 
becoming an adult is judged by faitiillar standards, md it is recognized that ' 
' his edacity to live to those standards rail increase with age md maturity. 
In our own society the transition frm diildhood to adultiiood presents each 
indivictial with a new syster of evaluation, me often at odds with previous 
r.. experience. It's no small wonder tiiat adolescent behavior often esdiibits 
..ffl^ seeking adultiiood, then retreating, 

• V : The Clioico Factor 



TTie second major difference among educational structufes is the choice 
factor. It is no accident that societies marked by educational continuity also 
offer a limited number of occi^ational choices. Badi boy knows he will grow 
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^ Career EducatiOT in Cultwal Perspective 

to be like his father and tlie other men of his society. Girls learn early 
■lAe social and oca^ational roles of WOTien, In many small societies ^ spe- 
claliied roles are reserved for religious practitioners ^ tiie shaman or curer. 
Some men md wanen are recognized for particular skills in tlie traditional 
crafts /but even tiiese \d.ll not specialize to %^orIc only at tliese ocwpatlons. 
In siidi societies one hardly diooses a career; it is diosen for him. ^ere 
is no need for learning basic skills that later can be used in a VOTiety of 
occupations. Adults do not discuss, with yiildren their abilities and interests 
or fiiture job opportimities . Relatively few ^tlms are available and such 
discussims are irrelevmt. 

V In contrast, modem industrial society presents the individual witli a 
iiyriad of choices* No living adult knOTS thm all; none of us can mvm learn 
tiie fiill meaning or the skills involved in more tiim a few of our cultwe's 
oca:pational roles. It-s no accident tiiat om society, with its high degree 
of specialization, has developed an educational system marked by discontinuity 
between childhood and adulthood, Ito could it be otherwise vAtii so many 
different ^tions for careers? How would we instinct all children in all 
possible jobs? In place of specific training for work, education has been 
designed: to inpart fmdamental skills thought necessaiy to most adult roles* 
In addition, since many specialized roles require long years of preparation, 
a m^jot fmction of education has been to prepare children for more education. 



Career Education and Cultural Qiange 



These tofo structural features of himm educational systems --the continuity 
factor md the dioice factor- -are flmdanental to the cultural dianges xvblch are 
the aim of Career Education, All cultures are in a continual state of change. 
New techniques for hunting, fishing, or planting are invented or discovered. 
As monbers of different societies come into contact, they borrow ideas and 
technology from eacli other* New religions arise; new ways to deal with old 
problems are devised; clothing styles" diange; and social organizations are 
altered. And dilture chaige always moans a change in the content of educa- 
tion* In our o\m society new courses are introduced, old courses are revised 
and updated, and new methods for teacliing are devised* 

IVliile the content of education is constantly changing, the structure of 
educational systems is more stable over time* Among the Wogeo of New Guinea, 
as mth many non-Ufestem gro^js, the introduction c schools represents a major 
structural diange in education. In our own society, educational structures 
have seen only minor alterations during the last hundred years* The People's 
Republic of Qiina, on tiie other handj has hrought about revolutionaty struc- 
toaral changes in its educational system within the last IS years* 

Career Education is intended to be a cultural innovation of some magnitude* 
Vfliile it will diange the content of education, the aim is even more to cliange 
the structure of our educational system. In particular, Career Education is 



llMC^eer Edi^ in Qiltural Perspective 

I^^^P? desigjied to dimge the ovo' ailtiire structures continuity and dioice. If 

: Career implOTented instantaMously, the discontiiMity heti^en 

"^^S^^ of chll^ood and adulthood would dis^pear and thousands of occupa- 

5: > tional dioices would no longer be a n^-stery to our youth. 

Iflien we view Career Education frm the OTltural perspective, we see it 
revision of aH*riculims, but a change tiiat strikes at the ftmda- 
m structure of itoerican education. ^Hiis means we are dealing mth deeply 
. - held cultiffal values, many of them outside awareness. Sudi values are not 
; easily chantjed* Furtiiemiore , irmovations can be rejected outright or inter- 
preted in ways tliat would lead to their rejection. Because Career Education 
; is fast becOTing an evocative cultural s>^ol with many different associations, 
■ imderstanding its various interpretations is essential for its successful 
ad^tion* 
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'-^''^^^-glHE UNIVERSAL GOAL OF AMERICAN EDUCATION SHOULD BE: 

W^.'^^fl^^'^^i^^iji^ every young person completing grade 
*§||^toife1v^ He ready to enter higher education or enter 
lE^ilS'uVef ul or reviraif d1 ng empl oyirent . " 



Sidney p. Marl and, Jr. 
Fbrtrer? U.S. Conmlssloner 
of Education ; 
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^^f^i^sult of the process of education, each student should be 
mMirMfor his or her next career step." 

lll'^ijlWKat' efforts are made to help students learn of 

different careers or jobs and to plan for the future? 

iM'< •^^•■*Are sul 



*Are sufficient career programs available so that 



-?^??!vj^3stiidents can prepare directly for specific jobs? 

*£)Qg5 gach student have a personal plan of action by 
> the .time he or she graduates— Is each prepared for 



E -<irV.' his/her next career step? 



ii iCAR^ERIDUCATION Is a lifelong process through which the 
win^^^ career Identity. This is 



iKcdinplished through a systematic liq of planned inter- 
'Sntioni to reinforce the sequence of developinent along the 
continuim of awareness, explorationi and preparation." 



''WORK is conscious effort aimed at producing benefits for 
oneself and/or oneself and others i" 
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Sltiif cAREER;IEVELQPiNT :bag In the pre-school years 

it Is. that , 



1.1;. ;T.r/|- 



^roessi by which on 



prepares t» bec# econoiically efficient, able 
to be tlvically responsible, capable of achiiving 
silf-rial l lation and capable of malntalnt ng heal thy 



social relationships. 





mMfi -Af'^ y'^d i^''^ =- v 



BIBIiiEEiEPUCATIO^^ *ut is not limited to; 



.T.t."iff -.;:7'i:: --ft'i. ? ::• _ '.■ i '.• ■" . . ' • 



mm 



^^t^reciitlon and a 



lOcialriWarewisi 



*Self iwareniss 
^Oecision jiaMng 
♦CiVit bareness 
♦Carter 

*Era^1dyiili^ skills 
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neeeisary changes 
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Hawaii Career Developnt Co 
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Evaluatlqn procsss 
Adapt and; lii^fpve 
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"DDliviry systeis liiciudi thost instructional prograi 
disigned to provida studants iMirninfl ixperieneei that 



will contribute to their career devalopmenti" Tliese 
are to ificluda but are not limited to: 

*Classro0fli activities 
. *iuidatice and counselini service 
*Coiuiiity resources 
♦Preparatory training opportunities 



: Pg^ie work to satis^ mnf needs, 
,: 2, ftay wk roles may satisfy a person's needs and interests. 

3, Career develoiient is a lifelong process i 
/ 4. EviryOTe ideas COTeer decisions, 
;: S,- A persai*s work role is influ^ced by his or her wironent, 

6, Feqple ^e imique mid cannot be stereo-' t)^ed according to 
tfiiir work role. 

7, Workers roles are not isolated* iferk roles are interdf endent* 

8, le status of an occtpatim does mt indicate its ratii to society. 

9, leq)le niust imderstand tiie tedmology that brings about diange 
in oiff society, 

10, iiork roles some lay be liisure tiine activitios for others* 
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STRAIGIT AMSimS OJJ CAREER EDUCTION 



Kermetli R. Iloyt 



l^at is Career Education? 

In a generic sense ^ career education consists of all the activities and 
ejqjeriences through whidi individuals prepare themselves for and engage in 
work- -paid or u^aid- -during their lives. As a response to a call for educa- 
-tional reform, career education seeks to make preparation ' for work both a 
prominent and a pemanent goal of Merlcan education at all levels. By doing 
so, it hopes to m^e work- -paid or unpaid- -possible, meaningful, and satisfying 
for each individual* 



How Does Career Education Differ fran Vocational Education? 

1. Career education includes career aimreness, exploration, decision 
making, preparation, entry, smd advancement. Vocational education 
has only one of these conponents-- career preparation- = as its main 
thrust. 

2. Career education is for all persons, v;hereas vocational education, 
as it now exists, concentrates prjjnarily on people seeking 
vocational- technical education below tiie baccalaureate degree 
level. 

3. Career education enTphasizes both paid and impaid isrork in the lives 
of individuals, whereas vocationai education enphasizes preparation 
for work in the world of paid emplopient. 



Wiy was the Laundiing of Career Education Considered Necessary? 

First, for the last several years, people have been demmding that the 
formal educational system diange in ways that will enable students, when they 
leave tlie educa tibial system, to be more successful in finding and engaging 
in satisfying ^ worthwhile work. Second, the meaningfulness of work in the 
life-styles of Americans is declining, and tills has serious consequences for 
proAictiidty, 

Miat are the Oiaracteristics of a Good Career Education Program? 

First, the progrm involves all students at all educational levels. 
Second j it is coordinated to reflect Khat is IcnOTn about career development. 
Third, it is collaborative, both in terais of relationships existing witiiln 
tiie educational system and in teiins of relationships involving tiie educational 
system m& all other phases of business and society. Finally * It is learner- 
centered in goals g basic methodology, and evaluation. 
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Should Career Education be Taught as a Separate Subject? 



No, It should be viewed as an additional way of motivating students to 
learn and as an alternative classroom methodology for teadier use. 



Is Career Education Necessary at the Elementaiy Level? 

Yes, itork values as part of one's personal value system cmnot be ignored 
during the elOTentary sdiool ye^s. To ignore the teaching of good work habits 
until secondai^ school would be disastrous for many students. Realizing the 
crucial ijTtportance of basic academic skills in the world of work should moti- 
vate elemental^ school students to leam such basic skills better. 



Is Career Education Just an Approach to a Good Teaching Technique? 

No, As an ingredient in the teadiing- learning process ^ a good teaching 
technique represents only one coi^onent of a conprehensive career education 
program. To enphasize tiie use of career education only as a teaching tech- 
nique Is to disregard its collaborative nature, l^/hen education as prepara- 
tion for work truly becomes a prominent Bnd a permanent goal of all American 
education J the term career education can be dropped, I believe that day is 
years away. 



What About the Arts and Himianities in Career Education? 

They are crucially important for two reasons. First, tiiey are, for many 
persons, a part of the world of paid er^lo>anent and so must be included as 
career ^tions for students. Second, the dehunanizlng nature of many jobs in 
todary's world of paid employment malces it vital that persons be able to use 
the arts and huTianities for some of the work tiiey choose to do in their leisure 
time. 



Hov; Can Teachers Get Career Education Started in Their School? 

Getting started involves (a) clear knoivledge of the subject matter they 
are trying to teach, (b) a list o£ basic career education concepts from which 
they can select, (c) Imotvledge of available COTmmity resources, and (d) 
ingenuity and creativity, i^^en teachers are aimed witii these tilings, career 
education offers tiiem a means of using their abilities in ways tiiat help 
students leam more through utilizing a variety o£ resources in addition to the 
usual textbook and ajrriculim guide. 

Of course, it Is better if the entire school is involved in the career 
education effort. But if individual teachers wait for that to happen, they may 
never begin. 



Is Career Education Just Anotiier Educational Fad? 

No, The call for career education, whidi has come from parents, students^ 
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and th© general public, will not go away mitil It has been answered. Since 
educators were not the ones who issued tlie call^ tliey cannot indce it go away 
exc^t through actions responding to the call. 



Is Career Education Growing? 

Yes. Approximately 5,000 of tfie 17,000 school districts in the United 
States have begun some career education activities. 

That seems to me to represent fantastic growth when one considers that 
(a) the term career education wasn't coined imtil a little over tliree years 
ago; (b) only about 250 federally fimded career education programs have existed 
in local school districts; and (c) no federal career education law existed 
prior to 1974 and, even now, no specific career education funds have been 
available from USOB. 

In my qpinion, one of career education's current problems is that because 
it has grown too fast the quap^tAty of our efforts has far exceeded their quality. 



Miat About the Costs of Career Educ at ion to the School? Vfliere IVill the Mo ney 
Cme Frm ? _ _ _ ____ _____ 

Over 90 percent of the costs of education involve either buildings and 
equipment or staff salaries. Since, in career education, we are asking for 
neither nw buildings nor greatly increased staff personnel, we aren't antici- 
pating the need for large ^oimts of money, I hc^e the costs of career 
education will continue to come mostly from local and state funds, not irm 
federal . 



If Su^ a Program is Lamched, VJbn't Classrom Teadiers Need Inservice Education? 

Inservice education represents , in my pinion, the largest single cost 
required for effective career education. % feeling is that all teachers should 
be es^osed to initial inservice training in career education to acquaint them 
tdth its basic nature, goals, and methodology. The most iji^ortant kind of in- 
service educacion comes when teachers try to Infuse career "education in the 
teaching- learning process. Only teachers who volOTiteer to imdergo this fom of 
inservice education should be* Involved. 



IVliat About Fbreservice Education? 



It will be essential to the long-rm success of career education. Michigan, 
Loiiisiana, Vtehingtonp and Arizona have made good initial efforts to infijse 
career education into preservice teadier education programs. To me, important 
as preservice education is to career education, it represents a lower priority 
tiian inservice education at the present time. 

Ideally^ preservice and inservice career education should be going on 
siimataaieously. V/e must realize, however, that the primary esqsertise in career 
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education is now in our local schools^ not in teadie-T-^ education institutions. 
Teadier educators have mudi to leam from leading career education practi- 
tioners if tiiey are to infuse career education concepts into presendce teacher 
education prograins. f tany teacher educators are beginning to do so now. 



How do Students p Teachers, and tlie Pu blic Reac t to Career Education? 

Reactions smm to be Dosltive and enthusiastic. For exanple, in Attitudes 
Toward Career Education , published by Poller Studies in Education, New York 
Sityr-i^ 3-percent of tiiie p^ents surveyed agreed that students should be told 
about jobs and job requirmients during tiie study of every subject in every 
grade. And in the fiftii Gallu[j Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Education, 90 
percent of those polled said public sdiools should give more enphasis to a 
study of trades, professions, and businesses to help students decide on their 
careers. Many teadiers tell me tliat using a career education approadi has made 
teadiing exciting md memingful for them, I have also heard faTOrable comments 
fTOin himdreds of equally enttiusiastic students. 



Vfliat do you Foresee as the Future of Career Education? 



Its future depends first , and foremost, on how effectively it is now 
impleniented. 

It will continue to grow and flourish for maiy years if we can: (a) keep 
its foa,is on education as preparation for work, (b) continue to ©nphasize its 
collaborative nature, (c) maintain an adequate level of funding, (d) recognize . 
tiiat we can all be involved in the action, (e) concentrate on how much help 
students receive rather than on who received the credit for helping, and (f) 
devote conscientious efforts toward evaluating the effectiveness of career 
education for all persms at all levels of education in all kinds of educational 
settings. 

If m fail in any of these tasks, career education could and should 
disa;^ear in a relatively fm^t years. The key to tiie future of career education 
is the teacher, for the classrocoii is where all of these tilings either come 
together or fall apart. 
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OC^ATIOmL INrORMATION mm OF CAREER EDUCATION 



In tiiis day of rapid change, if one thing is certain, it is uncertainty, 
Oianges m values, technology, occupations, and skill levels are among the 
more crucial ones. The sixth report of the National Advisoiy Council on 
Education (1972) sijpports this contention in noting the fact tiiat youtii might 
esjject to diange occi^ations from five to seven times during their irorking life. 
If this is true, preparation for adaptability is critical, 

TTie nevf direction and en^hasis in education provided by the current career 
education emphasis focuses on tJie total school experience as a part of the 
career development process* fKich has been said and v/ritten about 'taking 
education relevant, * particularly tlie recoinmendations to '^Sjiclude real life 
experiences in the curriculim/'* and '^prepare young people to 'do' something.-^ 
All of tliis suggests that a major goal of the sdiool e^qperience should be a 
readiness on the student's part to face the carmlexities of our society with 
tJie skills necessary to work, to participate as a responsible citizen, a family 
menfcer, to know how to use tlie mich- anticipated leisure time, and to make the 
decisions that are an integral part of it all. 



Decision-^falcing 

Ffoyt^ et al, (1972) st^port the prOTise that career develC5)ment is a 
lifelong process involving several successive Gestational choices. Ginzberg 
(1972:172) puts it this way, ''occupational ^oice is a lifelong process of 
decision-making in which the individual seeks to find the optimal fit between 
his career preparation and goals and the realities of the world of work J' 

It seems appropriate, then, to consider, if only briefly, the decision- 
making process itself as it relates to career development, Decision-malcing 
can be defined as a process in which a persm selects from ttvo or more possible 
choices* Mierever a choice exists, a decision follows. 



A Model 

Decision -making as a process has the basic components of goals, data 
alternatives, values and interest, outcomes, evaluation, and choice. Gelatt 
(1962) developed a decision-making model incoiporating these basic components 
and suggested tiie potential for ^cllng back through the process. Figure 1 
illiistrates m adaptation of that inodel. 

As a goal-oriented approach ^ this model requires the individual to: 

1, identify a goal; 

2. collect data, including infomation about himself (values, interests, 
aptitudes) , alternatives md potential outcarnes (these latter in- 
volving occ^ational and educational infomation; 
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3* evaluate the data; and 

4, make a choice either to tales action toward the goal, gather more 
information, or select a new goal. 

In tiie case of tiie latter n^o dioice options, the process re^cles through to 
the dioice point again. 

Some assuiH5tlons which are related to any good decision-making model tlien 
would be (1) the collection and utilization o£ relevant reliable data^ (2) an 
increased capacity for si±sequent decisions and (3) the acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the decision. Thiere is concern on the part of some for losing the 
freedOTi of choice as one defines the decision-making process more precisely, 
Gelatt, et alp (1971:2) contradict this in station, . . * tiie student has 
more free choice since he is aware of more alternatives and has an increased 
understandijig of the factors ln^^lved In diolces including his detennination 
of the desirability of the consequences." 

The role of Information is key In any decision»md<ing process, Ryan and 
Zeran (1972) suggest that an individual's ability to m.ake wise decisions is 
highly dependent upon the ej^erience and infoniiatlon that Is available to him, 

Gelatt, et al. note tiiat . , most decislon-malcers e^cperience a 
discrepancy be-^een Infonnation that is toiavn and information that is needed*- 
(1972:12), Further, they Identify the real test of a declsion-making process 
by asking if it works in tlie real ist^rld. 

Many tijnes vocational ^IdOTice progrOTis, whether within or outside the 
classroom, have placed the stronger emphasis on infomatlon tiian on decision- 
making skill. This author wishes to provide a bailee by showing the necessity 
of both cmd reinforcing the need for declsion-maldng skills along with appro- 
priate occq^ational infomation in the overall career devel^nient process. 

FOTrill and Forrest si^port the need for skill development in decision- 
making by stating: 

It Is evident that a decision involves much more than merely having 
relevmt snd accurate educational and occupational infoimation; sudi 
m approach focuses on factors external to tiie individual and ignores 
the process within the individual (1970*300). 

Further: 

. . . the individual needs much more than the facts to make a wise 

cislm; he needs asslstmce in acquiring an effective way to 
approach decision-making problems (1970:300). 

Gelatt, et al. (1972:12) identifying omr '^c^acitles," "envlrorment,'' 
and ■W.llingness to Jo*^ as limiting factors on our decisions, Tliey go on to 
suggest tliree major requirements of skillful decislon-m^ing as: 

a. ex^rination and recognition of porsOTal values, 

b* taowledge and use of adequate, relevant information. 
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Imcfwledge and use o£ an effective strategy for converting this 
infoiTnation into an action (1972) . 



Career Developnient 

Career developnent is a process, rather than m event , encon^assing the 
total life spm. Career ediicatlm, Aough taking numerous foms^ is the vehicl 
for the events critical to m effective career devel^ment pattem. Most 
authors agree with a conceptualization of career education as a conprehensive 
progran integrated throughout the entire educational e>qperience. Though some 
variance exists among the models of several of the states and the U. S. Office 
of Education (1971) models there is more agreement thm difference. Mong the 
generally accepted elements of a conplete career education program are the 
stages of al^/arenesSp orientation , e^^loratimj preparatiOTp specialisation, and 
continuing education and training avail^le tiiroughout life. Some models 
confine the orientation and e^qsloratory stages, and/or place a mudi stronger 
Mphasis on guidance and counseling as an interv^oven thread throughout the 
progran* Figure 2 illustrates the U. Office of Education Model (1971) . 

Among the several tiieories of career devel^ment, Ginzberg (1972) suggests 
a model of occupational choice whidi quite nearly parallels the career educa- 
tion model* He divides the process into three periods as Jollws: (1) fantasy 
(below 11 years) ; (2) tentative (beti^een 12 and 17 years) , with a breakdcrai 
into the interests, capacities, and value stages; (3) realistic (17 years and 
beyond with a breakdown into the transition, e^loratory, crystallization and 
specification stages) * 

Ginzberg's * 'fantasy*' period fits closely with the '^awareness" stage 
(Grades K-6) of the career education model. The coroon enphasis here is the 
opporturiity to talce advantage of a diild^s natural curiosity, imagination and 
enthusiasm, which alloiv him to /cover the broad range of oco^ational opportu- 
nities. He can become in his mind whatever he wishes and thus change his role 
quite easily. TTie career education ei^hasis during this stage foaises on the 
development of positive attitudes toward work with respect and appreciation 
for workers in all fields* A furSier objective is awareness of tiie many occu- 
pational settings and the self in relation to the occ^ational roles. A final 
objective is a tentative dioice of career clusters for exploration during the 
middle years. 

Ginzberg*s "tentative-* period is somewhat broader than the orientation/ 
exploration stage (grades 7-10) of career education. In identifying stages 
of interests, capacities, and values, Ginzberg conpllments an objective of 
tJie career education enphasis on the student learning about himself. Some 
difference betv^een the two models can be noted when Ginzberg puts the esq^lora- 
to^ activity into his third period (realistic, 17 years and mrer). The 
(iifference Is not so mudi a real disagreonent as it is the fact that Ginzberg i 
describing in a theoiy i^iat has been true over the years. Tlie current en^hasis 
in career education is designed to correct this practice of delaying the 
exploratory experience to allow a student to concurrently learn about himself 
md tiie oca^ational opportunities. An ulttaate objective of the exploratory 
stage in career education is the selection of me or more clusters to e^lore 
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, Pig, 2,— U.S. Office of Eduoatlon 
Career Edueatlon Model 

Glnzbere's "fantasy" period fits closely with the "awareness" stage 
(Grades K-6) of the career education model. The common emphasis here 
is the opportunity to take advantage of a child's natural curiosity, 
Imagination and enthusiasm, which allow him to cover the broad range of 
: occupational, opportunities . He can become in his mind whatever he wishes 
and thus change his role quite easily. The career education emphasla 
dtving this I. tage focuses on the development of positive attitudes 
teword work with respect and appreciation for workers in all fields. A 
further objeettvo is awareness of the many oecupational Bettings and the 
self In relation to the occupational rolea. A final objective is a 
tentativs choice of career clusters tar estplwatlon during the middle 
years. ., • 
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in d^th md experience at least minunally as a part of tiie process of finding 
the oc^^atlon v^idi suits him best, 

lyier (1969) suggests that the ej^loratoiy experience is a process o£ 
using occupational information in the seardi for promising alternatives. She 
reconanends well-prepared descriptions o£ occi^ational situatims^ films, field 
observations, and ^portunities to visit with workers as appropriate types of 
occi^ational information for this exploration* 

In the third (realist ic) md final period, Ginzberg sees tJie e^qiloratory 
stage as a kind of final dieck of alteitiatives, the crystallization stage as 
tiie time to determine his choice, and the specification stage as delimiting 
that dioicet This period basically covers the career education stages of pre- 
paration (grades 11-12), specialization (grades 13 and beyond) and the 
contuiuing education/retraining * Tlie comm objectives here involve the process 
of naiTowing the dioice to at least a job family and eventually a specific 
ocCTpaticm for which the student can develop the necessaty Imowledge and skill 
for job entry. Further specialization may ocaar by refining that choice either 
in the training setting or on the job, tiie latter possibly requiring retraining, 

Gmzberg capsulizes the decislon-malcing process of career development in 
stating p 

. . , every occipational choice is of necessity a conmromise, reflects 
the fact that the individual tries to dioose a career in whidi he can 
maj:e as much use as possible of his interests md his' capacities in a 
manner that will satisfy as mmy of his values and goals as possible. 
But in seeking an appropriate choice, he must weigh his qpportunities 
and tlie limitations of the enviroranent, and assess tiie extent to which 
they will contribute to or detract from his securing a maximLmi degree 
of satisfaction in work and life (1972:99). 



Occupational Information 

Career development is an integral part of career education, enconpassing 
all of one's educational e^qieriences , Career decision-making is an aspect of 
career development with occupational infomation as a necessa^ ingredient. 
Ginzberg lends support to the role of infomation in this process in stating, 
"Sound decision -making inpHes tiiat an individual has reliable infomiatlon about 
his alternatives md some indication of the consequences of opting for one 
over the otiier" (1971 • 186). There are two aspects of infonnation; content and 
process. The former concerns the facts, while tiie latter involves the \my ths 
facts are presented. These complOTentary aspects of information cannot be 
totally s^arated. To place occupational information in its proper perspective, 
]^an and Zeran have very adequately defined it as: 

, , , valid and usable data about positions, jobs, and occupations, 
inclining duties, requirements for entrmce, conditions of work, 
rewards offered, advancement pattern, existing and predicted supply 
of md demand for workers ^ md sources for further inf omiation 
(1972!34). 
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The need for occ^ational information to be available at the key time and 
in a my in which it can be assimilated is a matter of comon agreenent. To 
reinforce this apparent need of a more realistic picture of the world of work 
on the part of stodentSi one need only consider some of the obvious discre- 
pancies hetmen opportunities and choices on the part of yomg people today. 
A report in the Career Education Itadbook C01>it^'^s Research Corporation, 1972) 
indicates ttet only 20 percent of tJie future jobs will require a four year 
degree. Nationally, approximately SO percent of the students prepare for a 
four year college degree program. It follows then that since less than one- 
half of those entering four year college programs would be able to find jobs 
at a level conmiensurate with their training level , consideration must be given 
to the motivation of their choice. Further, one must be concerned with their 
adequacy of accurate information at a time when career planning and specifica- 
tion in tlieir training were occurring. At the conmiunity college level, reports 
range from SO to 80 percent of the entering students identifying thonsolves 
as plaimMig for transfer to a four year college, while in fact only 20 to 30 
percent 'actually transfer* This kind of decision-making, which appears not to 
be based on accurate occu^tional facts, only serves to highlight what has 
come to be common practice. 

Coimselors have had of the wrld of work wid of themselves. In reality 
om* entire society has placed high value on academic education without regard 
as to whether or not a person mB actually prepare to quali^ for a job. 
IVhile a stiMent should not necessarily avoid a four year college education, he 
should not be misled ijito thi^ing tliat it prepares him to enter a job or make 
a higher salary. Also, in some cases, there has been little regard as to 
\>aiether or not the individual would gain personal satisfaction from opportuni- 
ties for which he as prepared. 

One of the gaps in exposing children to a cross section of society and 
occupational opportunities has been the elmentary textbook. Only recently 
have we begim to present people from the full range of occupations. Elementary 
sdiool teachers have for some tme done m excellent job of exposing children 
to the services in our conmmiities^ but often Jmve neglected considering the 
''hands ^t make them go.'' In a society that prides itself on being people 
oriented, we have not injected the hummi elment into education nor on appre- 
ciation of a job well done. 

We can no longer depend on children being exposed to the TOrld of work 
through fartiily eo^eriences, as per the early days of our country. Hoyt, et 
al* (1972) note ttat many yoimg people do not have the benefit of a TOrking 
person iji their family to OTalate. Even in cases ivhere there are worker role 
models withm the family, few children have the privilege to observe a signi= 
ficant adult in a wrk setting. This places an ever- increasing responsibility 
on the school to provide these e^eriences and to insure some realistic 
^osi^e to the wrld of work. The role of the teaclier is paramount in pro- 
vidijig adequate occi^^ational infommtion along with appropriate ©cperiences 
which will assist the student in his use of decision-makuig skills early in 
his career development. ITiere are those in the educational community who fear 
e^hasiiing career decisions at any of the early stages of career development 
due to their concern tlmt decisions made at this time might be pennanent 
rather than tentative. 
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since individuals tend to accept inforinatlon from those who are important 
to tJiOTp and since it must be geared directly to their needs in order for it to 
be useful J the teacher serves as a critical factor in this all-mportmt process. 
The difficulty of the task is coiipounded by the multiplicity of student experi- 
ence levels, and levels of abilities and talents, as well as the variety o£ 
socioaconCTnic and cultLffal backgroimds which students and teachers bring to the 
classroOTt 

The task of providing usable and meaninpful information directly where it 
cm be useful is difficult. Minor ^ Meyers md Sxmer (1972) suggest that the 
problem stems in part from the difficulty of managing the numerous capplex 
categories of Infoiination about the world of work along with the pertinent 
educational opportunities and relevant personal factors. 

In stsmnary, decision-m^ing skills can be taught and must be learned if 
students are to succeed in this age of mcertalnty* Witiiin the continuous 
process of career development, occwational infomation is required for a student 
to make career decisions consistent with his needs and interests. Career 
education is encon^oassed in all education; therefore each classroom teacher is 
faced with tlie responsibility of providing occupational information at the time 
md place of need in a usable fashion. 
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lOWm k PHILOSOPHY FOR CAREER miCATION 
Sterling M, I*totorln 



dettmining tte «»anl^ o£ Career/ E^Jeati^^, testeof the 
^^f£ef«rtia is especially difficult. Pf^^^ cI^^atiL ^art 

^^WKitiating term, Justvtot^ It means and ^y^JillTSSiS is not^ 

from other edi^ation and there^ P^?^^*^®^ ^i llrwr" sto^d not 

obvious. I have cone to jeptive cpncl^ion Jh^^^ 

fu nction a s a defining term, but should be considered eylicativew^ , 
1 o Career Education is properly s)Tionymous m meaning with eaucation . ui 
^ul"it SSerlSy! e^clio^^ ^addition to whatever else it may oe, 
should be Career Education* 

m are not bomd to «»an^sOTiethi:^by Care^ Seer^ef to ^Scation" 
different frcm what we mean simply by fducation. Career^^e^ to^ _ 

^ucation is totended* 

The meaning of education, ^^^i^ ^yy^SL^^SS^^^^ 
broad piffposes of education cotod Sst^tlS pro|rlns. This meaning 
tional institutions and the objertives of wstr^tiorai pro^^^ proposi- 

. is not self-evident, nor IS it deduciblejroa ^|_8et_or 
tions or principles, or from any^set f |^^^^ study of 

'"syi&o/po^sition.-N^ 
educational phenanena by those sciences ^h^^ P^f^^^-gl^aUon is a function 
thought, e.g./Pffhol°8y. «^lKsl%f^SiSi'b/p^^^^^ analysis 

. of the cultiffe; its f ^!,^^™**|g^||f^^^ 5nly where these are 

Md peculation and scientific study, is Insofar as education 

botJi by practices and Ideals. 

• variations a^ng cultures^^x^ 
Basic transformations m a cultwe neces^rily entaiy™ instance, in tlie 
meaning of education. Education "jeag /f^^^ing |jf«|^|ii*° doesn't mem 
^^^^^m^^^^^ Mo^and Pennsylvania as it 
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the ghetto dwellers of New York. Yet a coninon core of meMiing 
the TOtion of "career" lies ri^t at its heart. ' ' 



^^WMsiffli' inductim into tiie Merican . culture, lAich uicludes the institutions o£ 
^lli>mfeican society, the achievement of literacy and critical intelligence, and 
^S^^St' oiltlvation o£ the iMividual's pl^sical ai^ intellwtiml ci^abilities 
^Siii^ artistic Mid moral soisibilities. That we regard tiie individual as the 
M^^per end of education in no w alters the feet that educatlrai is the pinrsuit 




iii^^^it would be ins^propriate for a totalitarian state to treat the individual as 
ifiS^^ the proper end of eteatim in no ray alters tiie fact that education is tiie 
? puffsuit of the primary values of our culture, for the very foundation of that 
culti»e- is the individualian that ideally defJnes the person as the locus and 
Sii- center of value. In Hitler's Germwiy or Stalin's Russia tiie pu^ose of edu- 
cation was to serve the state even tlrough the individual was the subject of 
education. It would be inappr^riate for a totalitariai state to treat the 
individual as an eid in himself, just as it would be in^propriate for a 
democratic state to do otherwise. But it is one of the prestjcppositions of 
: - dCTCcracy that whatever serves best tiie well-beii^ of the individual brings 
&v> strength to the society and vitality to its cultitfe. 

The Work Eti\ig Factor 

~ NOT7"to pt to the pdin^ I prefer to equate the meaning of 

Career Education witii the basr- meaning of education. My basic argunent 
refers to what we conmonly designate tlie "Puritan etiiic" or the "work ethic. 
This factor has probably had a larger intact on the style and strength o£ our 
social institutiOTis and on tiie value structure aM substwice of our culture, 
in botH social and individual practice and ideals, than any other. To en- 
counter this we need only reflect on the. degree to which we tend even today 
to judge others in terms of "what, they do," to decide tiieir personal character 

' or quality or otiierwise establish their identity by tiieir occi^ation. I say 

"even today" because I am quite aware that today, especially witiiin our central 
cities i the mmbers of persons who for various reasons are not a part of the 
so-called world of work are increasing. And the great Increase in leisure 

V ■ time made possible by modem technology has released most of us from the 

' severe bondage to work that characterized the past. But for the most part, 
ali«iatiori from work is generally regarded as an aberration of our society 
that should be, and we hope can be, corrected. Ii^eed, the atten^t to correct 
' V it is perhaps the main tlirust of the current emphasis on Career Education. 

W-r^'-y^'P^'a^ rate, that mny tiTousands of our pe^le are not affected by the life 
- i : patterns assocw^ wltii work is not generally accepted as either a normal 
or desirable state of affairs. 
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Hie re/ison for tixis is clear, nie rain structure of our values has been 
determined in c<msiderable part by the role played by productive mrk. We are 
inclined, tiierefore, to pass a moral jud^ent against any totally different 
orientatim to life. Even those possessing Inherited wealth are ejqiected to do 
various kinds of work in the interest of society. l.Iore than that, we do not 
see any alternative groimd on v/hich we could both maintain a viable economic 
and social structure and provide adequately for the cultivation of personal and 
social moral values for everyone. 

Many hold that we must begin to think in terms of alternatives to tlie ivork 
etiiic. init 1 am not in^ressed by their argiments. Certatoly I agree that 
there will nlways be those not directly involved in work. Md 1 fully apree 
that these persons should not be subjected to censure singly because of the 
work orientation of our moral values. 

Perh^s a word of explaiation is appropriate here. Altliough certain kinds 
of work obviously and fortunately have intrinsic value and in general work is 
instrunOTtal to a large variety of additional values, 1 am not suggestinp that 
work is In any sense an absolute value, as If by Its very nature it were 
essential to a moral life. I would not for a mcment wgue that work is intrin- 
sically essential to moral character. The Issue at hand is not a question ot 
absolute values. It is conceivable that there coiild be a world entirely free 
frcm tiie various activities ^at we desipnate by the highly ambiguous term 
'■'work.''' niis ivould not necessarily mean that moral character would not be 
possible in that world. Ours is not the only possible world; I'm sure, more- 
over, that it is not the best of all possible \rorlds. But It is the one we 
live in and I think tiiat notidthstanding the Incredible possibilities of our 
technology, our movement toward a welfare state, or the cunrent breakdown ot 
maw of oxa traditional values, it is unthinlcable that In any foreseeable 
future we can sustain our social econcmy rathout a large part of the pcpula- 
tlOTi engaged in some kind of productive work. 

■-' However, to say that modem technology Is easing the burden of work , is a_= 
related though somewhat different matter. Certainly, the increase of work-free 
tune is one of the most crucial social facts of oxxr age. Undoubtedly the 
Increasing automation and Q^bematlon of industry, aBrlculture , transport a- 
ticm, and otiier sectors are transforming the character and quality of life in 
a fmidanental way related to the work etiilc. The advance of labor-saving 
tedmology must eventually greatly reduce the nunber of man hours necessary 
to maintain' services, production, and distrlbutim at a satisfactory level. 
In the long run, production vdll no doubt be greatly increased; rather than 
tlie large-scale technological imenployment feared by some, the result probably 
mil be 'measured in terms of greatly increased leisure tiir.e for the average 
worker. At least tJiis is the probable result if we deal Intelligently with 
our problems of manpower demand and supply. 

Tlie Inrportanc e of Avocation 

. 'TJhile tills does not mean an abandonment either of work or tlie v;ork basis 
of many of our values , it does mean a general lessening of the role played by 
work in the total life of the individual. Hiere will be far more time end 
energy available for other pursuits. And this means, in effect, that whereas 



before our values had been rooted in large part in our vocations, in tiie future 
they iTTUSt be grounded as well in our avocations. Not that vocatiOT will become 
imimportant; ratiier, avocation will become more and nore ijnportant* Here is a 
genuine moral revolution, a large transfommtion in the culture; certainly, 
here is a large diallenge to education- -to prepare pec^le to live by avoca- 
tion as vrell as by vocation* 

It is botii vocation md avocation tiiat conceni us here, for both are 
djicluded in education for careers. I have made ^is brief excwsion not siiqjly 
to argue the iiiportance of avocation, whiclj I believe should be one of our 
major concems, but to point up my conviction that work in sane form will be 
wltii us in the future even though tiiere probably will be less of it per person 
to maintain an even higher standard of living than we have at present. In 
fact, V7brlc will continue to fmctlon as a cmtral and determijiing element of 
our culture, although avocation mil becme increasingly iriportant as a 
generative base of our values. Here I must insist that tiie tern career should 
cover both vocation and avocatim. It imist mean sonething like 'H^hat a person 
lives by^^' and life is basically- -but not solely^-m econonic venture. Cer- 
tainly it would be a gross mlsfortime if Career Education should become sijiply 
a synoi^ f or tiie old vocational education , 

Having said tJiis, I must add that 1 personally prefer the term vocation 
to career . The former has a depth and richness in its meaning that the latter 
does not now have. I don't like the ^democratic connotations that vocational 
education sometimes has carried- -the idea that eadi person has a calling 
specified in advance by God or his social class or siiiply by nature. But I 
do like the suggestion of commitment and stpreme wortii that it CBn carry. TTie 
Puritan work ethic is the idea that it is the vocation of man to create the 
Kingdcm of God, or as we have seculariEed it, his vocation is to produce the 
good society, or possibly now even to contribute to society whetiier good or 
not. There is a feel for value here that does more than singly dignify work; 
it elevates creative and productive work to a .high level of wortii. It is 
unfortunate, tlierefore, that both our schools and the public have debased the 
tem vocation by treating it within the context of educational discourse as 
if ^t^memt a second^class^education f or^thl ^^^^.^ 

A decade ago I urged vocational sdiools to abandon the tenn vocational in 
favor of tedmical as necessaiy to i^grade both their quality and public image, 
But it was most unfortunate tiiat this move becane advisable, for no term now 
serves as a fully satisfactory substitute for vocation . Ralph "^ler has 
pr^oseU the term functional education . Although he has approached the matter 
within the context of pr^aration for an oca^atloni he is concerned with the 
bearuig of school education on a person's total life. 

It Is not [my] Intent to suggest that there is any difference betiveen 
tlie conditions required for students to leam things vjhich will enable 
tiiem to ca^rry on successfully tiieir occupational activities and the 
conditions required for learning tilings helpfiil in other areas of life. 
'Hie conditions essential to one kind of education are essential for 
all kinds . ^ 

I mention tills matter o^ words to make it clear that in arguing that all 
education is or should be Career Education ^ I mean to include in Career 
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^^^;tBimBt^^ m would mem by vocational education the best sense of that 
:;::;i';;Jt^ to the philos^hert statesirmi^ physlcim, scholar, 

Ifo^rarid^homCTate %«11 as the techriicianp irechmiCj and laborer. All of tliese 
Jirf- v/^are imTol^ hi work* Without tiiis imlversality I could mt defend the case 

that Career Education stould receive the primry enqphasis in our schools and 
' V colleges, fforeoverp md this is most toportmt. Career Education must mean 
;i ? .not sijn)ly preparaticm in the Imo^edge md skills requisite fcr success in 
':fi(:>,i:jBam line of work. It must also tmm thm cultiratlon ^of those artistic and 

moral sensibilities md qualities of intellect that mean success in living in 
^ the larger sense. It is here that avocation enters the pictm^e* 

Hera, then, is the substmce of w argumont: (a) the meaning of education, 
: - which resides prunarily in the purposes of education, must be detennined by 

■ reference to the total cult^e because education is a fimction of the culture; 
(b) in its value structure Anericm culture is ijnportantly detemlned by the 
fact of creative and productive wrk; (c) the TOrk ethic is now, md for ^y 
foreseeable fixture will ranain, a primary foundation of our ralues; and (d) 
the primal^ definition of Career Education, therefore, must refer to creative 

; and productive work and what they imply for society md the individual in ^ 
terms of vocation or career in ^e fiillest meaning of those temis. M education 
should lead to a career, not singly to a job or executive position or profes- 
sion. In addition, education should lead to a total pattern of life worthy of 
tiie individual and his sociely. 

Hiis argument may appeal to those concerned with the practical irrelevance 
of much, if not most, fonral edi^ation* Certainly education that leads readily 
to employment, whether as famer, musician, plumber, or physician, can be 
readily classified as Career Education. But the big question tliat must be 
faced, md one not so easily msrored, concerns liberal education. Surely we 

■ caimot encourage Career Education to preempt the field to the neglect of wliat 
has traditionally been called liberal education. 



More Liberal Ed ucation 



hty an^er, obviously, is that liberal education must be M.ly protected. 
It may need a li^le cultivation, md perhaps SOTie trmsf oimatlons , but it 
must be protected. We need more, not less, liberal education. (I should say 
parenthetically that I regard the teidency of mmy curriculim makers since 
V/orld iVar II to equate ^'liberal" with '^general-* education as something of a 
crwie against education.) My point is that we should no longer separate 
liberal education from Career Education and set them against one mother, 
either m our thinking or in curriculum struc^res. 

: I cm see no reason why the breach between liberal and Career Education 

should not be closed. TTie Greeks made no distinction, as we do, between the 
fine and applied arts. 1 believe Aristotle would be shoctod by this dividion. 
He saw no differeMe in primiple between building a house and conposing a 
poem, ^te are not under some kind of classical obligation to approach the 
meming of education in a my tliat segments md distorts the contlnui^ of 
taowledge aM experience. This condition is more than anything else a habit 
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in omr thirfdngj a habit stabilized by our literature and by the organiEation 
6£ our edi^tional system, 

= In our colleges and universities v;e are doing many things to overcome 
the sepientatiOT of toowledges, a condition coranonly enhanced by faculty depart^ 
mantallEation* But we imst go beyond such techniques as the deve lament of 
interdepartmental instructional arri research programs to a conception of educa- 
tion timt restores its organic wholeness * Educatim lies too close to the 
generative somrces of hman personality md the structure of society to peimit 
the present cmfusions and COTtradictions to continue* 

IVro basic mewiings of liberal education, an old and a new, have emerged. 
The old meanmg referred to toe education appr^riate for a libeimted or free 
perscm--OTbracing e^ecially the trivium and quadriviun--as ^posed to educa- 
tim in mechOTics, deOTed proper for a servile persm. This conception of 
liberal education doesn't fit our culture because our education is properly 
geared to the ideal of a free society having no servile class. Our failures 
to produce a society in whidi there is foil political , econOTiCp and intellect 
toial foe^om for all should not be condOTed or endorsed by our educational 
tiieoiy. There should be no presim^tive exclusion frm a liberal education by 
reMon of one's station in life. Under the old definition, tiiereforej all have 
access to a liberal education as well as to Career Education. Qfy setting these 
teims in opposition to one anotiier is tenporary and for the purpose of discussion 
only.) 

*nie new conc^tlon is that liberal education Is the education that liberates 
a person. It aaltlvates tlie qualities of mind essential to genuine freedom-- 
freedom from fear^ ignorance, superstition, and bigotry and tiie freedom to be an 
authentic individual. In our society, liberal education --conceived as education 
\ghich liberates --belongs to all. life must cme to the same conclusion, of course, 
if we approadi tlie matter in terms of elsnents of the liberal curriculum. Is 
there anyone m the spectrum of Career Education In our society for instance, 
whether a prospective medianic, physician, business executive, or imiversity 
professor, not*^ entitled som«^fhere along tiie line to instruction in art apprecia- 
tlOTi, government, languages, histoty, philosophy, or the ftmdamentals of 
science? Not only are all entitled to this liberal education; society is, by its 
oim social principles suffi" educatiori^ w all its 

maifl)ers wherever and wheneArer possible without regard to stations in life. In a 
democraQ^ the basic value of liberal education- -the value of knowledge, reason- 
ableness, md artistic, moral, and spiritual sensitivity --is properly the 
property of all* 

}fy point should be obvious. Just as everyone in our society should be. 
invDlved in educatiai for a career, everyone also should be involved in liberal 
education for cultivation of the intellect* 

But this is only part of the picture. It is not singly that everyone is 
Involved in 'two kinds of education, both career and liberal, but rather that 
the career el CTents and the liberal elements of a good education often are so 
closely related, so inextricably involvied with me another, or even so siniilar 
or identical, that any artificial separation cannot or should not be made. To 
begin with, a large se^nent of our population--teadiers, artists, scientists, 
countless homemalcers, to name a fw- -builds careers squarely on liberal educa- 
tionV In addition, the present trend is to\\rard increased intellectual 
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Sophistication in basic t)^es of enployment that place liberal subjects sudi as 
mathematics squarely in the curriculiEn of education for jobs in fields such as 
^^'^ tifie mechanic arts. 



Even more iiportmt is a grofwing recognition on the part of both enployers 
and professional schools that a basic liberal education. contributes OTportantly 
H^' , to the self- fulfilment of a prospective T^loyee or professional student and 
V,; therefore is to be either required or recQi.mended. It has long been evident 

that some of the strongest humanities progrfflns in the comt^ are found in its 
^t.^'^ " most specialized tedmological institutes. Professional sdiools often prefer 

stirfents witii undergraduate preparation of the type tiiat we comonly call 
\] ^ liberal. Some of our strongest graduate sdiools of business apparently prefer 

students with bacc^aureate degrees in the »ts and sciences rather than in 
'i ^P^^if iraily business OTeas. I even have heard a medical sdiool dean irislst 
iL; that he would rather have a student whose work was in toglish thm in one of 
i_ the life sciences * There is a grOT/ing recopiition tihat a liberal education not 
l^h/'''"only tends to proAice a happier, more infomed, md better citizen but also 
V;'' produces a better doctor, lauyer^ medianic^ or executive. 

" I am not arguing that tfie specific task of welduig in itself calls for as 
'p,,} mudi liberal education as the tasks peoillar to a business executive, though I 
Iv; dp msist that a person who welds should be liberally educated for his own good 

as well as society's. But all in all we se©n to be coming to grips, liowever 
; sloivly, with the fact tiiat, mrm apBTt ftm tiie . issue of the general quality of 
l:..,^ a parson's life, liberal educatim, whidi may be e^^ected to flg^e more and 

more prominently in the work capabilities specifically required of an increasing 
nvmber of pe^le, has an inportant bearing on tiie work of all people* 



fi^^ Here, of course, we encomter a large problem that Jias always plagued 

y-y- advanced industrial societies- -boredm of work. Even reduction in time spent 
OTi assaifcly lines does not entirely solve this difficult and sometimes per- 
sonally devastating conditim. We cm hope tiiat , wentually mudi of the drudgery 
now a part of the liyes of most people v/ill be taken over by automated instru- 
ments. But most of us are probably condenmed to spend some part of oinr time 
and energy doing routine, mmotonous^ and in themselves personally unrewarding 



HA, 



1^^^ the liberal element in education Indicates one of tlie directions we must talce 
fj'^^^ to counterbalance this weight on hman personality. If this is the case, it 
'^^^ wmild afpear tiiat ^e liberal component of education is properly an ingredient 
ot educational preparation for ©nployment at any level of task i>fliatsoever. 



F'^- Conclusion 



I hope that point in all of this is obvious. We can no longer malce the 
old distinction between vocational and liberal education, or career and liberal 
education. In tte first place, by my definitim, all our people aie entitled 
to and should received both. In the second place, the distinction beto^een them, 
always tenuous, is becoming IncreMinglybliff red, I m not arguing that instruc- 
tion in the use of a jackhaiTmer is the same as instruction in enploying the 
dative case in Latin, but botli may be regarded as insti^ctlon in a usefijl art* 
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prefer to retain tfie shato^ and ^biguoi^ diatinction beti^fean 
Igj jciSeCT^ d liberal , altliough I think it is a distinction that the future does 
^^nonKgn^^ and will not value* Educatim worthy of tiie name is education for a 



^^^^f^e&r and education that liberates the mirid md soul. 



^^^l^i^i^i wgu^ does not si^ort a mov^ent of educatim t^^d sone policy 

e^catlOT COTsist of the same elements for all, ^is 
^II^MOUld be culturally disa^tm^* Vaa*iety, dwersity, md plinrality are essential 
|^|^||eo|,tlif of peraonal aid social life, IMless they are present in educa- 

^^^^^^^n!^,ydll be lost to tte cid.ture; incidentally, imless they are present 
^^^i^^;^j&B^ of educatimal institutiOTS^ they may be lost to education. 
^Ip^lftiat^TO^ is a more intensive indiviAjalizatlon of instructiOTi, smetiilng 
^^^Iftta^ possible tiirou^ greater knct^ledge of the leaniing process, 

^^^^^^^^<4eBif^ of the, format of Instructlcm, md mse OTploynrent of the new 
ills triict ional tedmolo^ . 



li^|0^S#]^t I should iMntlon that I do not see eltiier Career EducatiOTi or 
^^^^ifeeral education, or vriKat for som pmposes I would not simply prefer to call 
^^Ifll^^education,'^ as In my way an excli3rro pro\race of tiie schools, Educatim Is s 
^j!|Ktask for tiie total society, within i^iich the sdiools serve specialized furic- 
il^fvCtiOTS, particularly those relating to tfie achievement of Imot^ledge and tiie 
* ' od^tlvation of the ijitellect* To t^e care of the career facets of educatlOT 
properly v/ill no dotfct involve maiy agencies of society^ including business and 



/ Industry, which must in various ways cobperate with the sdiools* Moreover, 



1^1^; eron tiie work of the sdiools may be ejected to depart radically fTom tradi- 



JIK "tional uistmxctional foimats. As tiie sdiool becomes more aware of its place 



. ... within "tiie total educational process and becomes at the same tune more scphis- 
^f^---\ ticated in the uses of '^e new instrummts of Infoimatiim md cammmlcatlon, 
i^d:i education will more aprid more follow nontradltional foims that pronise to make 
it mora relevmt to the individual's total es^erience and more nreaningful in 
relation to his career. 

(K/- Finally J I mil add slj^ly that mth a greater concern for the relation 

^jl ' of education to careers ^ education as a continuing, imendlng process hould come 
into its qvm. Job mobility is essential to our kind of society. Basic educa- 
:tion must prepare a person not so mudi to perfoTO speci 

in him tlie capacity to learn to perfom specific taslcs, whelJier Inteilectuai or 
physical, when the occasion requires, ^.e caitinuing development of modern 
In^^tAk t^^to^l^^ fairly guarmtees a high momentuii in the changes that will take place 
in the conditions of life for tlie average person, including the conditions of 
his en^loyment. His educatlcffi must be a continuing process tiiat both ensures 
his^iployability and excellence in perfomlng his work and brings him the 
|||:-V. rewards of life that accrue to those ^lose minds are siAject to tmendlng 
cultivation. 



Footnote 



; . ^"Ihe Concept of Functional Education,'^ in Functional Education for 
pisadvmtaged Yopth , ed. Sterling M, Md4urrln (New York: Conmiittee for Economic 
Developjnent and Lexington ^ Mass: Lexington Books, 1971) ^ p. 13. 
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THE milONAL STANmra CARBBR EDUCATION f CDEL 
KINDERGARTIN mOUffl ADULT 



Devel^ed by leaders in Career Education as a standard for cweer 
awarmess at all grade levels. Identifies specific goals o£ Career 
Mucation. Lists fifteen career clusters as suggested by the l&ilted 
States Office of Education. For use by teachers, cotmselors and 
s^ool administrators in elementary, secraidary, and college education. 

Career Clusters 

world of work clusters, aroimd which Career Education cm be developed, 
ested by the United States Office of Education. 

BUSINESS Mm OFFIffi OCaiPATIONS 

r^RIOTING AND DISTRIBUTING OCCUPATIONS 

CaftJNICATIONS AND MEDIA OCCUPATIONS 

CWSTRUGriON OCCUPATIONS 

M/WUFACTURING OCCUPATIOTS 

IRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIOiJS 

AWI-BUSI^ESS AND NATURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS 
MARINE SCIENCE OCCUPATIONS 
ENVIROrJ'ffiNrAL CONTROL OCCUPATIONS 

PUBLIC 'SEWraSOCCURA^ " ■— — 

fffiALHI OCCUPATIONS 

HOSPITALIIY AT© ramEATION OCCUPATIONS 
PERSOmL SERVICES OCCUPATIONS 
FINE MTS AND IIUrtANITIES OCCUPATIONS 
CONSUMER AND Ha^fflriAKING- RELATED OCaiPATIONS 
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APPPBCIATIONS AND ArriTODES 



ttiderstmd the irrportance of each 
uidivldual in the fuiction of the 
hone mlt. 

Leani to ^preciate all indivi- 
duals in the sdiool setting. 

Be mvare of the ^iportance of 
getting along mth other people. 

RealiEe tlie contributions of 
COTTOmity members to the student 
BXiA others. 

Be aware of the wage eamer's 
job and how it affects the home 
imlt. 

Analyze working roles as to 
advantages md disadvantages. 

IMderstand tlie relationship 
between occLpations and their 
groifth and devel^ment. 

Appreciate all fomis of hunan 
endeavor and work. 

Itaderstmd the intact of work in 
one*s life md resulting need to 
make a meaningful career choice. 

Relate attitudes and awareness 
to specific or related job 
clusters , 

Understand the inportance of 
all careers md their contribu- 
tion to society. 

Make a comnittient to the 
selection of a career based on 
individual attitudes ^ values 
md aducation. 

Understand the tasks required 
within d^osen job cluster (s) md 
develop the skills needed. 
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13 Analyze career and life=style 
decisions as related to planned 
goals . 

14 Integrate the career and life- 
style choice of the individual 
into society. 



SE^ AWAI^SS 



IJhderstOTd the rights and 
respra^ibilities o£ the indivi- 
dual at hone md sdiool • 

Etioi^ the inportmce of "self 
as individual and as a 
worthy menter of groins . 

Be at^re of tiie capabilities , and 
limitations of in^viduals * 

Recopiize attitudes tmsLTdB 
laaming tools and their value 
in aduwing individual goals. 

Relate tiie mastery of educa- 
tional skills to individual 
success. 

Be aivare of the individual's 
rights and responsibilities m 
a worker* 

Select career clusters as 
related to iridlvldual strengths 
and weatoiesses , 

Choose career clusters as 
related to interests mid 
abilities. 

Devalc^ self-perception of 
abilities and interests as 
related to actual career 
requirements . 

Build reality awareness percep- 
tion of 'Vhere I am coirpared to 
where I want to be.'' 

Relate personal values and 
influence of other's values on 
career diolce* 

Modify and/or accept differences 
bett^reen tlie individual's per- 
SOTial values and the influence 
of others on career dioices. 



12 Devel^ self-confidence In 
mticipated career dioice, 

13 Apply self awareness experiences 
to assise success in a realistic 
career, and lifestyle plan. 

14 Fimctim tvithin career decisions 
as a self-sufficient I happy 
citizen. 
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ffiCISIOri MAKIfK] 



■ K Becone aware of cause and effect 14 ^ply all resources to diosen 
in m^ing decisions , career . 

1 Be aware of the conseqwnces of 
personal decision-making, 

2 Amlyze alteniatives to problens 
and be able to express them 
veAally and in OTitten fora, 

3 IdOTtify the coitponOTts of the 
decision-malcing process, 

4 Fteaiize the need for goals in 
life-^style decisions* 

5 A^ly decision-making process to 
sdiool related problems* 

6 Apply tJie decision-making process 
to home and social related 
problems* 

7 l%igh long and short range 
effects of different alternatives 
to specific problans. 

8 Aj^ly decision-making process to 
study of careers, 

9 i\nalyie and ref ine~privious 
career decisions based on coun- 

■'^ ' seling , TOrK e^^erie^ all 
avail^le information* 

10 Select a 9areer cluster for 
in-deptii malysis. 

11 Qioose a tentative career, 

12 Be aware that career decisions 
are flexible at the e^^ense of 
tme, effort and money. 

13 Be aware tiiat career decisions 
are flexible at the e^ense of 
tinie, effort and money. 
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EDUCATIOMAX ■MAREK^SS 



Be aware of roles in the ham 
and similar roles in tlie sdiool. 

Uhderstmd tiie similarities md 
dlfiVreneas between home roles 
and sdiool roles . 

Relate basic sHll devel^ment 
to life roles witiiin the 
conmmity. 

Understand the similarities md 
diffOTenees between life roles 
and learned skills. 

Be fiwnre of individual strengths 
and i^atoesses as related to 



12 Plan the a^uisition of the 
necessary skills remaining for 
a diosen life- style, 

13 Integrate educational experiences 
with applied e^eriences in your 
diosen career* 

14 Fomulate future career ^tions 
and perform witliin the est^- 
lished requirements. 



peer groups, 

ttidei^tand tiie relationships 
betwem the role of the indivi- 
dual , his en\f iroiment and tiie 
roles of selected adults, 

lAiderstand the relationships 
betl^^een people and their effect 
on 'ft© acconplislment of tasks. 

Identify and understand values 
as they related to life-style. 

Identify present life-style and 
conditions, detemining^ ^ 
style. 

Detetmine a tentative personal 
sdiedule to acquire necessary 
md desired special skills. 

Acquire special skills needed 
for predicted or desired life- 
style, 

^sess and inplonent a personal 
plm to obtain the necessary or 
required special skills* 
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l<nm tJie jobs of hone mernbers aund 
sdiool peroonnel* 

Relate hcmte and sdiool jobs to 
comnTunity functions* 

Gain a knoi^/ledge of jobs neces- 
sary to niaintain the coiTOunity 
and their dependenQ^ on each 
other. 



13 Refine or redirect career 
Imowledge of field through coun' 
seling and guidance, or survey 
courses in career clusters, 

14 Reassess career goals. Identify 
and understand lifestyles as 
related to advancement in career 
choice. 



Conpare local jobs to jobs in 
general , 

Group cluster jobs according to 
similarity of job performance. 

tftiderstand tiie w^act of career 
clusters on life styles. 

Recognize abilities and skills 
required for various career 
clusters . 

IftiderstOTd the relationships 
beti^een attitudes and values and 
career clusters. 

/" 

Understand the telationships 
between interests and abilities 
and career clusters. 

Based cm imderstanding of 
interest, values and i)ilitieSj 
stiidy career clusters. Survey 
ccwrses in career clusters. 

E^^lore the career clusters in 
depth based on interests, values 
md £i)ilitles . Gain plaraied 
work e^q^erience . 

Identify necessaiy abilities 
required in selected career. 

Reassess abilities, interests, 
and attitudes according to 
selected career and life-style, 
Detennlne farther requirements 
needed. 
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Eccranc AimraBNEss 



Identify whtln the horn unit; 
^at is mailable ^ needed^ . 
wmtedj lu?mry. 

Be aware of the exchange of goods 
mid services. 

Understmd the money exchange 
systajn vs* the barter systein. 

toderetand our montary systein. 

toderstand the process of 
production and distribution of 
goods and sendees. 

Be aware of the lai>^ of s^jply 
and dafnand, 

IMder tliat specialization creates 
an interdependent society- 

Devel^ the concept of manage- 
ment of finances Ceilings 
speriding, borroiving^ savings). 



12 Iftiderstand the financial and 
legal instruments that govern 
and protect the worker. Relate 
tills to various roles assimied, 
in the econary. 

13 Understand and apply taowledge 
of econonic responsibilities to 
career decisions. 

14 Be able to project econOTic 
inplications of career decisions 
to your ^osen future lifestyle. 



toderstfflid eeoncmic potential 
as related to career clusters, 
i*e*s relate cost of entering 
a field to future expected 
inccsne. 

Uaderstand the Tools of Business: 
read md interpret tables, 
gr^hs, md charts used as a 
consuner. 

Relate legal and finmicial 
ccmsideratim to career clusters 
in general, 

tti&rstand the relationsMp of 
legal md finmclal considera- 
tions to a specific career 
cluster m)& personal and fanily 
matters* 
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EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 



K 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

i.:.' 9 

10 

erIc 



Understand the need to share and 
co^erate to OTiiplete tasks* 

Acquire tiie ability to devel^ 
ndes with otherei accept 
direction and take responsibility. 

Identify styles of interaction 
that contribute to individiml 
and group goals* 

Uiderstand how to resolve 
personal conflict between 
individual and group goals. 

Participate in active groips in 
order to devel<^ individual md 
group goals, 

ttiderstand hw to relate the 
sdiool environment to society 
at large and the need for 
structure and order. 

Identiify the individual's role 
in society and its effect on the 
increased personal satisfaction 
and inproved group adiievement 
and morale* 

Understand the social and 
persofial relationship md tiieir 
effeGt an anployment. 

Relate personal and social 
interation skills to career 
clusters . 

tftiderstand the skills necessary 
to acquire s maintain and progress 
in empl^nnent* 

Develop personal and social 
interaciton skills related to 
in-d^tii study of one career 
cluster. 
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11 Develop ©i^loyability skills 
necessary for the anticli ted 
job. Plan alternatives for 
job placement* 

12 E^^lore at least tliree 
alternatives for job placement 
through work e^^rience. 

13 Demonstrate through planned 
work experiences faioi^ledge of 
enployable skills, 

14 integrate all Imwledge and 
experiences into planned career. 
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SKILL AI^MSS, BEGINNING CCMPEmCB 



K Identify different tools for 
differmt careers. 

1 Be maxe that sdiool is a job 
that requires mastery of basic 
skills for success. 

2 toderstmd the use o£ TOrlous 
ccOTamication tools and their 
effect on lifestyle md future 
career dioice. 

3 Ihiderstand the use of additional 
tools and their effect of life- 
style and future career choice* 

4 ttiderstand and master the use 
of tools for measurement and 
extension of energy in single 
madiines. 

5 Participate in and understand 
tiie processes of mass production. 
Itotexy of several measurement 
tools . 

6 Iftiderstand tools and processes 
used in researdi. Simple r . 
machines ccmtolned to produce 
CCT^lex machinery. 

7 Master tJie use of tools and 
processes used in researcli in 
the physical aid social sciences. 
Understand the use of tools in 
selected career cliasters. 

8 Use .isic tools foi^d in career 
clusters. 

9 ifatdi necessaty skills and 
processes with selected career 
clusters* 

10 ftetdi indi'^dual abilities anri 
interests wi^ skills md 
processes needed in career 
clusters. 



11 Develop skills basic to the 
chosen career cluster. 

12 Master the skills basic to 
chosen career cluster and develop 
skills related to a specific 
job. 

13 Function at acceptable levels 
of cOT^etency as established by 
your chosen career. 

14 Master proficient of the diosen 
career as established by certi- 
fication, license md/or required 
standards . 
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AWARENESS -* EXPIORATION PREPARATION 



SELF-AWARENESS 



EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 



CAREER AWARENESS 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS 



DECISION MAKING 



BEGINNING COMPETENCY 



EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 
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KERJC 



ATTITUDES AND 
APPRECIATIONS 




SELF- IDENTITY 




EDUCATIONAL IDENTITY 



CAREER 

EDUCATION, 
■HOME, AND- 
.C( 
LIFE 




CAREER IDENTITY 





ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 




CAREER DECISIONS 



EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 



CAREER PLACEMENT 





SELF AND SOCIAL 
FULFILLMENT ' gg 



CAHKI^II KIIUCiVriONi; 



Professlonat job 




flpife 4. It U,S, Orfico of t^ucalion*! Career 
Educaiion Mbdel 
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DEFINITIONS 

CAREER . . . "ONE'S PROGRESS THROUGH LIFE 
flAJOR "CAREER" ROLES 

A. WORK ROLE 

B. FAMILY ROLE 

C. CITIZENSHIP ROLE 

D. AVOCATIONAL ROLE 

E. CULTURAL-AESTHETIC ROLE 

F. RELIGIOUS ROLE 
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SELF Al\'ARENESS 



IDUCATiONAL 
AWA^£\ES3 



CAREER 

AWARE^^iSS 



ECONOMIC 
AWARENESS 

DECiSION-MAKlNG 
SKIUS 



Compfehensive Career Education Matrix 

K 1 2 3 4 i 6 7 a 9 10 n 12 



B 



CO^^f^ETENCY 

IMFLOYABILITY 
SKILLS 

' APPRECIATIONS 
AND ATTITUDES 

^9' o^LEMINTSOFCAREER 
fiSMi EDUCATION 



SELF IDENTITY 

EDUCATIONAL 
IDENTITY 



CAREER IDENTITY 

ECONOMIC 
UNDERSTANDINGS 



CAREER DECISIONS 

EMPLOYMENT 
SKILLS 

CAREER 
PLACEMENT 

SELF AND SOCIAL 
FULFILLMENT 

ELEMENT 

OUTCOMES 
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ERIC 



AN I^JTmJCTIQN TO CMBER HDUDVTION IN SELECTED STATOS 



Societal and technological chmiges , evolving patterns of work and worker 
roles V changing values and life styles, unmet needs of youth and their conunu- 
nity^ have all stimulated the current Qnphasis on career education* Indeed, 
career education has becone a national priority for Arericm education. 

Since the concept of Career Education was introduced by Dr. Sidney 
Marland in 1971, it has groivn and spread rapidly across the nation, Tlie 
r^id rate of acceptance tends to uoiderscoro the significance of the concept. 

TVenty-five state legislatures have appropriated funds specifically 
eaTmarked for career educatim. Forty-two states and teirltories have desig- 
nated career education coordinators, and many states liave ftnided additional 
staff specifically for career education. Five states have enacted career 
education legislation and at least six others are actively pursuing this 
effort* 

The earliest state-level efforts in career education v/ere primarily 
devoted to plamiingg including task forces, conferences, and the preparation 
of positicm statements. Staff were also designated. In 1972 these efforts 
escalated shaiply witli increased federal involvement provided through "seed" 
money and m.oral support. States with foroal position papers on career educa- 
tion increased almost 400 percent, arid the number of states v/ith fomal 
state plans for career education grew at nearly the same rate* Thm nimber 
of career education coordinators nearly quadn^led and the nimiber of states 
putting their ovm ftnids into career education increased at an even faster 
pace. 

In the Ihiited States the responsibility for public education rests in 
the individual states. Without the leadership and assistance that has been 
provided at the state level, tlie l^act of career education would be minijiial. 
Tlie following pages contain abstracts of specific educational planning for 
tlie integration of career education into the educational systems of tlie 
various states. 
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A]3SirvACT 

ARIZONA STKm CAREER EDUCATION PLANNING 

(A^lication for federal assistance in Career Education planning, authorized 
by the Special Projects Act), 



Hie Arizona Departnient of Education proposes to expand 
its existing K-12 Stc^te model for Career Bducation by: 

1* incorporating leaminrj outcomes for coiwunity 
college students I 

2. Identifying the role of teacher education in the 
overall Career Education delivery system, and 

3. designing a categorical franeworlc to assist in 
Career Education planning and reflect the degree 
of inplementation. 

Hie Department will created a series of advisoiy groiqps 
whicJi will be instriDnental to tiie plaming process* 
Groiip membership will represent (a) State- level agencies, 
(b) the World of Work, (c) preservice teadier education, 
(d) cornmimlty colleges, md (©) K-12 local educational 
agencies and their constituents. The Department will 
conduct a ti^o-day work session for all members of the 
advisory groups. Career EducatiOTi ajnplementation levels 
mil be defined for at least 17 criteria^ and the roles 
of the coniiiimlty college and teacher education will be 
addressed. 

The proposed budget of $49,300 includes the salary of a 
State-level guidance specialist, to strengthen the plan* 
ning process in tiiis In^ortant area. 

Hie Deparl^nent will be represented at two FY 77 workshops 
desi^ied to share Career Education planning strategies 
among 12 midwestem md western states. 

Department persomiel mil assurie the major administrative 
resronslbilitles for tlie planning process and maintain 
continual coimMication with advisoi^ group members. The 
supporting activities in the process will be incoiporated 
vjith the D^artment's established timeline of events which 
pertain to Career Education administration . 
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TIT1£ OF ProPOSAL: Florida State Plan for Career Education 
PROGMM DIP^CTOR: Palph Turlington, Comnissioner 
APPLICANT ORGANI^TION: Florida Department of Education 

ffiCnWING DAra: July 1, 1976 ENDING DATE: ^me 30, 1977 

Goals and Procedures: 

Goal 1 : To establish an advisory gro^j, broadly representative of the 
various segirents of Florida citizens affected by career education; to 
assist in the development of a State Plan. 

The conposition of tiie Advisory Grotp would be comprised of represen- 
tatives from categories identified in the Federal Register . Generally^ 
speaJklnp the role of the advisory council would beT~ " 



(a) To serve as a forum for tlie Departorient on matters 
related to career education to review objectives 
and goals of career education in Florida, 

(b) To serve as a catalyst in bringing about coopera- 
tion among all agencies concenied with career 
education. 



Goal 2 : To conduct a statewide survey of student needs for programs 
iyhich embody career education elements, 

A statewide assessment of student needs will be desigTied utilizing a 
State Depar-biient of Education model. Briefly tills model Includes 4 
con'ponents : 

1. Establishing desired, preferred^ or ranuired behavioral 
outCOTtes for students. 

2, Determining the actual or current outcomes of students 
mth respect to the identified preferred outcomes, 

3. Comparing the information derived from (2) to the 
identified preferred outcomes in (1) to identify spe-^ 
clflc needs. 

4, Reporting the identified needs in priority order. 

G oal 3 : To conduct a district -by-district assessment of perscmnel 
training needs. 

Hie State Coordinator and staff will assimie the major responsibility 
for assessing the present status of Florida's existing career educa- 
tion efforts. The Advisory Council will review the results of the 
status study against a desired set of program standards dram from 
the e3q)erlences of successful projects in Florida and elsewhere. 
Discrepancies beti\reen tiie existing and desired conditions will then 
cmstitute the basis for identifying personnel training needs county* 
by-coimty mid collectively for the entire State, ^ce training needs 
have been identified ^ materials and strategies for meeting these 
needs v/111 be developed and made available. 
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Florida State Plan for Career Fducation 



Goal 4: To conduct a state and national search for career education 
strategies , leamine materials, personnel, and prograins with demon- 
strated efficacy. 

The State Coordinator, v.'OTkinfr with the Coordinator of FI-IS CFlorida 
Educators' Infonriatlrn System- -a system which regularly utilizes ERIC 
and works cloFely wivh other major information systems) will develop 
and operationiil plan to stipport tlie needs of local districts as 
identified in the needs assessment described previously. Hie plan 
will involve the develoonient of a delivery system by which mfoTmation 
about materials , programs , personnel and strateQies can be quickly 
and broadly disseminated. 

Goal S: To Identify and cultivate support for career education from 
key business, labor, and legislative leaders. 

One of the goals of tliis proposed project mil he to use the eKperl- 
ence and the contacts available through the Advisory Council to 
suggest strategies which local career education directors can follow 
to utilize tlieir commmity resources in support of implementation 
efforts. As a result, strategies will be developed whereby local 
career education directors could cultivate this valuable base of 
support for career education ijiTplementation. 

Goal 6: To develop an effective mediuTi of conmunication ar.ong career 
education leadership statewide, 

A network of 67 county-level career education directors is already 
in place and a series of S repiCTial State Department of Education 
offices is in operation. Tliis COTbination lends itself well to the 
development of a corranunications nediinn among projects and the 
Departeient itself. As part of the procedure for assessing training 
of individual districts , the state planning staff will detemine 
the medium for comunication most acceptable to the local projects 
staff. 

Goal 7: To develop a management plan for career education imple- 
mentation in Florida. 

The Florida State Department of Education Jias developed a managenient 
planning system which is used for planning Departoent activities and _ 
resource allocation. This mmagement-by-objective system will be used 
in the development of steps to acconplish each of the 7 goals outlined 
in this proposal. 

In addition to tlie State Career Education Coordinator and tlie Advisory 
Coimcil the personnel and agencies to be Involved in conducting tlie 
proposed planning activities are: 1) Tlie Career Education Center; 2) 
Departtnent of Education consultants assigned to Regional Offices; 3) 
Directors of exemplary project sites; 4) Selected consultants from 
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Florida State Plan for Career Education 



Florida and elsewhere, Tliese individuals md agencies will be 
utillEed selectively for assistaaice with designing survey instru= 
ments, selecting sanples^ conducting needs assessments ^ analyzing 
data» identifying resources, and developing a COTnTunicaticffi netiTOrk* 
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STATC OF INDIANA 

raPAimffiwr of public instpuctiom 



ABSTOACT: State Plan Proposal for Career Ertucation 



Historically^ grass»roots efforts have been successful in Indiana in 
laLEndiing nev; career education prograns* It is evident now, however^ that 
a more conprehensive approach to state-wide program implementation is needed. 
State department personnel niust refine and devel^ coordinative and commmi- 
cative mechanisms desired to provide direct services to all schools. 
Structures and strategies, hot^ever, are dependent upon an Information base 
that talces into account the needs ^ resources, and interests of tlie educa- 
tional md work COTHimities* Only tlien can priorities be adequately 
detemlned and policies established, Tlierefore, the following specific 
needs exist: 

1, Hie collection md organization of base data dealing mth 
sdiool^ work connTitmity^ parental, and student needs* 

2, Hie identification of tlie range of state and national human 
and material resources, 

3, Tlie develc^ment of a state educational agency plan to pro- 
vide and/or coordinate comprehensive career education 
services to sdiools, 

4, The strengthening of ties v/ith cormmity and business 
groups and individuals in regard to the planning and 
implementation of career education prOFrams, 

RBSUinS AT© BE^EFITS OF ^EETING rJEBD: 



ITie proposed project will provide for the mobiliEation of many resources 
in order to devise a system tJiat will support the extension of Career Educa- 
tion to all the conmon schools in Indiana. It is anticipated that these 
efforts rail produce a multiplicity of direct and indirect benefits to the 
state and other indiviAials. ftejor benefits Include the following: 

1. A compediiM of state and national resources. An initial 
tlirust of the project will involve the Identification of 
resources avaiiable both to state deparl3iient personnel 
and local education agencies. Information will be orga- 
nized, printed, and disseminated to interested individuals 
and groins. 

2. Ej^ansion and coordination of a support system for career 
education. Efforts to identify and involve various indi- 
viduals and groTOS in tiie production of a state plan is 
ejected to result in tlieir Increased conmtnent to tlie 
Career Education concept and a greater willinpness to 
provide senrices to local education agencies, 
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sta:^, of iNDiAm mpAimECT of public ir^mjcTioM 



3, Increasefl conmunlty participation in Career Education activities* 
The project is expected to generate increased support for coop- 
erative school '"coninvniity career education endeavors and should 
eriiance the role of the cOTrnmity in plaiming and implementing 
memlngful progrms for students. 

4, A traisportable state plpimlng model, Ptrategles and proce- 
dures for developing a coniprehenslve state plan will be care- 
fully identified aid described. At tlie end of the project a 
set of data includirig both product and process will be 
available to other Interested state educational agencies. 

It is anticipated tiiat the infomatlon mil also be helpful . 
in plarming for cun^iculum infusion in other discipline areas. 

It ivlll become the taslc of the Project Coordinator to v/ork witli the 
Departtnent of Public Instruction Steering CcOTiittee as well as external group 
md individuals in order to acca^plish the previously Identified objectives* 
A phased approach rail be utiliEed with some steps overlapping and others 
non- sequential in nature. 



mm LINE: 



Pliase. 1 1 



Orientation and Planning Stage* 



jtoiouncement of grant award; general orientation j initial 
plans made for implementation. 



Phase II: 



Planning and Iii^lementing Stage: 



Selection of saiiple populations; needs assessment data 
gathered; resource identification ^ liaisons established. 



Phase III: 



Planning Completion and Final Report State: 
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ABSTRACT: MAIIffi STATE PL^4 FOR CkWm EDUCATION 

PRDPOSAL TO U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION for federal funds, xmder Public Law 

93-380 Sec, 406. 
DireBCTOR: Mrs, Marion Bagley 
TBffi FRA^ffi: July 1, 1976 - June 30, 1977 



NEED: Since 1970 over fifty career education projects have been fmided, 
yet no mif orm system of coordination and/or taplementation has been foxinu- 
lated* With adoption of a State Plan, Maine TOuld acc^t its responsibility 
for aducational reform for the entire student population of tlie state. 
Statistics shm Maine *s dropout rate of 9.71 as conpared to the national 
average of 7.8%, Clearly, a conmitment must be made by tiie state to assime 
a leadership role essential in initiating dianpe. 

GOAL: A caiprehertslve Career Education State Plan structured to meet the 
needs of the students of Maine, to be submitted for approval to the State 
Board of Education. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Conduct mini -conferences to provide a forun for exchange of ideas 
and inforniation as to how tiie Departotient couid"best respond to the needs of 
tlie various segments of Maine's p^ulation; to pranote an imdersta nding of 
car&eT education concepts and to gain support for the i^aiision of the career 
education movement. 

2. Create a resource directoiy of resource people. 

3. Sponsor a one day career education conference at two state cites. 

APPROAOT: Ih.e coMnissioner idll ropoint a State Career Education Advisory 
Conmittee , with representatives of areas as required by USOE Guidelines , who 
will work co^eratively mth the Director and in conjunction with State 
Department of Education and Cultural Services. They will be mitiiorized to 
move across state levels to establish coimunicatlon between state and local 
business as well as educational agencies and labor/ Indus trial coimjoiity. 

NfflDS ASSBSS^'ENT: One conponent of the needs assessment InstrLment would be 
found in the results of the TIalne Assessment of Educational Progress ^ whidi 
has already been contracted with the National Educational Assessment. In 
year OS of this progrmi the goal is to "assess the area of career and 
Occi^atlonal Development.'- A second con^onent would be a survey conducted 
with assistance of guidance personnel to study high school students who had 
left secondary sdiools betoeen July '71 and June '73. Sudi researdi would 
indicate tiiose aspects of their education eadi foimd beneficial or wanting. 

MNI-OONFEraNOES: Project director will conduct three mini conferences in 
eadi of tiie seven VocatlOTal Planning Districts iMch closely follow the 
State Flaming Districts and whldi are used as a convenient base division 
of all educational/^usiness/coimmity activities rathin the state. Each 
conference of 35 partlcipajits v/ould be stmctured: first the professional 
md educational personnel; then the leaders of business, industry, and 
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imm STAll PLAN FOR CAKEER EDUCATIOrJ 



l^or follOTad by one for local boards and the coiiiTOiity* Sucli groi^lngs 
around tiie state will pro\ride the c^portunlty for intense discussion mong 
peoplos Capproxifnately 735) of stoilar Interests, Hopefiilly the results 
will also reflect the Tural -urban interests as well* 

Planners will research the findings of other states^ and study the results 
of tiie assessinent and tiie sui^ey, llils material combined with the recom- 
mendations of the 21 mini-conferences would serve to produce infomation 
needed to draft the state inodel. 
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ABSmCT 



Proposed Plaommg Grant To Develop A State Plan for Career Education 



Mssion 

mission of this project is to develop a comprehensive State Plan for 
Career Education in Mississippi* 



Need 

Need is evidenced by the fact that ^ even after a period of five years of 
isolated career educatim projects being conducted in the State ^ there still 
does not exist: (1) a widely imderstood philosophy o£ tlie career education 
cmcept; (2) a recognition of the need for inservicing career educatim per- 
sonnel; (3) legislation that appr^riates fimds to support career education in 
all sdiools; or (4) a managOTefit strategy for in^lementations coordmation^ and 
evaluation of a State program of career education. 

With the rapid evolvement of tiie career education concept i^on the^ 
educational scene ^ nmierous agencies both within and outside the education pro- 
fession have undertaken efforts to iirpact i^on the concept* Unfortimately^ the 
efforts of highly influential forces liave not always been harmonized and 
directed in a coimiiOT thixist. Because of this^ ijiportant peqple including 
legislators^ educators, students^ parents, tlie gmeral public, and others have 
been confttsedj frustrated ^ and in many cases, mislead* piis has greatly 
hampered ,tiie career education movOTient in tiie State o£ Mississippi, 

The priiiiary reason for this situation is the lack of a Jointly developed 
plm for career educatiai wherein a variety of experiences ^ interests, and back 
grounds have been involved. For too long strmg career education influences ^ 
while representative of iimortant agencies and orgmizations^ have been 
prisioned in their own individual isolation* The time lias come for all 
appr^riate agencies md orgaiizations, liaving as one of their major goals the 
promotion of the career education concept ^ to join together in an e££drt to 
direct the COTcept in a ccranon directim. It is very ij^ortant that those who 
speak for career education be ransistmt in their definition as well as in 
tiieir ideas for nroper methods md tedmiques in tlie i^lementaticm o£ the 
conc^t as educational refom in tiie state* Only by the devel^ment of a 
state plan can this problein be allemated. 



Goal s and Procedures 

Goal 1 : Pevel^ Cofmnujiity Sipport 

4 

Goal 2: Develc^ Activities for Blanentaiy Cliildren 
Goal 3: Provide Activities for Junior |iigh School Students 
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Mssissippi State Plan for Career Education 



Goal 4: 



Provide Activities for High Sdiool Students 



Goal 5: 



Provide placement services including services for special 
grotps and adults. 



Goal 6 : Prwide Infonnation md/or other activities for tlie benefit 
of sdiool administrators , curriculiJii specialists , counselors , 
classroom teachers^ and other faculty md staff persoimel* 



Specific Proje ct Objectives 

1, Conduct conferences for State Career Education Advisory Council 
2* Conduct career educatiOT needs assessment 

3* IdKitify curricula materials , facilities, consu3.tants , exen^la^ 
projects -programs -practices^ prospective business- labor-industry- 
professional-government-coiiimmity resoirrces 

4, Develop md Inplanent procedures to set goals, specify prograimatic 
performance objectives, identify program Mplementation and opera» 
ting strategies and activities, and make adininlstrative operational 
adjustments resulting from evaluations 

5, Develop management system for operating the career education 
COTcept 



Costs 



Federal Grant Fmds: 
State/Local Contribution: 



$50,000 
$10,389 
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STATC OF imi JBRSEY 



DEPART^€OT OF EKJCATIOM 



^STRACT: State Plan Proposal for Career Education 
(PL 93-380, Section 406) 

New Jers^'s request for State Plan fimding under the provlsim of 
PL 93-380, Section 406 is based on a dual need, TTie State has been given a 
clear mandate for tiie inprovement of education for every school child* A res- 
pOTSe to tiiis rulijig must include a camrehensive State Plan for the developtiient 
md implementation of Career Educaticm/ Grades JC-12. Moreover, Mew Jersey has 
historically taken a national leadership role in the development and iii^lementa- 
ticn of career education activities* Federal st^port for Career Education 
planning will facilitate tiie articulation of tliese past activities into a plan- 
ned interdisciplinary approadi that is conpatible with and responsive to tlie 
new "XaB'' AdinlnistratiTO Code. 

Section 1,0 (Evidence of Need) establishes the need for comprehensive Novf 
Jersey State Plan for Career Education. 

Secti on 2.0 (Advisory Groi^) describes tlie constituencies and agencies to be 
represented in the development of the plan. Bntphasis is placed on a multl- 
agency advisoiy groLp, serving for one year. Specific appointees will be 
desipiated ijimiediately i^on notice of proposal approval. 

Section 3.0 (Meeds Assessment) draws heavily from previous New Jersey Department 
of Education planning efforts , and describes resources for identifying procedures 
for COTducting a systematic assessment of career education needs. 

Section 4.0 (Resource Identification) describes procedures for resource 
iSentification and identifies mmy initial sources already available in New 
Jersey. 

Section 5.0 (Development of Plan) focuses on the development of short and long 
range goals. Indicated also is first year inrolementation of Career Education 
planning mthin New Jers^'s four "TqE" pilot cou'.ities. 

^ Goal settings performance objectives specification^ strategies^ activities, 
resources and processes for aininisterlng, ijiplementlng and monitoring the plan 
are some of the major developmental aspects of the State Plan Included in this 
section, ImplCTientation of the plan camenclng 1977-78 Is assured. 

Section 6,0 PERSOOTL MD IWIAmfflOT . 

Projects involvement of New Jersey Departnient of Education professional 
staff in the devel^ment of thm State Plan. Uiique to this effort is the 
inwlvement of .County Coordinators of Career Education, Coimty Advisory Councils ^ 
and Coimty Plrnis^ whidi reflect local district concerns in each of the 21 
comtles. 
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New Jersey State Plan for Career Eclucation 



A Gantt Qiart presents proposed inajor tasks and estimated tijiielines for 
leveloping the plan effectively. 

Section 7.0 BIJDOET 

Itmizes anticipated costs, including enploynient of a full-tinie (one-year 
contract) Planning Coordinator and related activities that have not previaiLsJy 
been available in New Jersey. 



Career Education proposal was obtained tlirough an Ad Hoc Planning Task Force 
established by Dr. Fred G. Burke, Conmissioner of Education and chaired by- 
Harold R. Seltzer, Associate State Director, Ancillary Services, Division o£ 
Vocational Education, New Jersey Department of nducation. ' 
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NEW immo 



A^TRkCT of the proposal to develop a State Plan for Career Education* 

Tilie pi^osal vms submitted to tlie Office of Career Education, U, S, Office 
of Educatloiij under provisions of F^blic Law 93-380 as annoimced in the Federal 
Register, Vol. 40, Number 231, 

Guidelines, as anncunced in the Federal Register, included: (1) evidence 
of need for a state plan, (2) establishment of a representative advisory group, 

(3) description of prior needs assessment efforts and plms for future efforts, 

(4) the identification of procedm^es for sumreying existing md potential 
resources that could be used to develop ai^ ii^lement career education, (5) 
provisions established for developing botli short-range and long-range plans, 
(6) , the . development of a mmmgement plan and (7) the development of a budget. 

The evidence of need statanent included the following infonnation* (1) 
New Mexico ranks second in the nation, in tenjis of estmated school 'age popula- 
tion as percent of total population, (2) the State has one of the largest 
proportion of minority children within its schools, (3) the majority of schools 
withdji tiie State are classified as rural. Isolated schools, (4) New Mexico 
ranks .49th amroig the 50 states in per capita incOTie, 

Since New Mexico is a tri-cultural state, witii Native-American, Spanish 
and Anglo children, as the predominant grotps in the school population, a 
special effort wlb mde to secure effectlTO representation of all tteee ethnic 
groups on the advisory comicil. 

Needs assesment efforts will be based on prior and current needs 
assessnent efforts in the State. Objective-based tests in the area of Career 
Education have been aininistered in previoub years as part of a statewide 
evaiuation program. 

Procedures for developing a short-range and long-range plan include (1) 
establlshnent of goals, (2) specifying perfonnance objectives, (3) deteiminlng 
sttategles, activities md resources to be used* 

^tenagement activities include dates for toplementation and assigi*. ant of 
r e^)onsib 11 it les . 

The total budget is $41,337*67* Persoimel who will be fmded through tlio 
project include a full-time secretary and half-tme graduate student. The 
positions of State Coordinator and Assistant Coordinator for Career Education 
are ftmded by the State* 
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Ne\^ York State Education Department 



Abstract: Proposal for Development o£ a New York State Plan for 
Career Education 



Introduction - Evidence of Need and Conimitment 

A review of activities in the State is included along with action that 
reflects a growing conmiittient on the part of thm Board of Regents and Department 
staff as the responsibility for career education was shifted to the Office of 
General Education md Curricular Services. Evidence is provided tliat shows 
the need for a coinprehensive State plan to effect better coordination if K-adLilt 
programs are to be jjiplonented statewide. 



Advisory Council for Career Education 

A State Advisory Council for Career Education^ appointed by Coirmissioner 
Ewald Nyquist, met in February 1976 • The nucleus of this new Council con- 
sists of the Subcomnittee for Career Education of the New York State Advisory 
Comcil on Vocational Education, This recognizes the integral role of voca- 
tional education in career education as well as providing the necessary 
continuity and link with the iiiajor activity supported by vocational funds in 
recent years* The 14-menber Council satisfies tihe requirafnents for broad 
representation of those constituencies to be involved in the ii^lementation of 
career education in New York State* 



Needs Assessment 

In general 5 more than sufficient data are now available to demonstrate the 
need for career education within the State ^ but additiOTal data will be sought 
to furlJier substantiate the needs of all children, including the handicapped 
md other educationally disadvantaged children. Data will be presented from 
the major evaluation program currently underway timt will show both the accom- 
plislments and continuing needs in those school districts in which tfiere has 
been some implementation of career educntion in recent years. In addition^ 
information has been collected during 1975-76 by a survey conducted statewide 
by the Dissemination Project that identifies the needs of school districts and 
their interest in initiating career education. Tiiis survey refl.ects both the 
needs of pi^ils at all levels and for teacher inservice programs* 



Resource Identification 

To date, a variety of resources have been identified both within the State 
and nationwide as a result of several years' activity* These include materials 
for classroom use, resource persons, effective programs in different school 
settings, aiid effective strategies and processes* Full use will be tede of 
existing State Mucation Depandnent liaison offices to involve husdjiess, labor, 
industry and other public resources* In addition^ a priority has been given to 
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iiti^ New Ifbrk State Plan for Career Education 

g|||iafeer'^id^ m ¥i-ll for ti^ use of BSEA Title IV-C ftmds for dorionstration 
llpyjif;^^ replicatiOT grants to local districts* Use will also be made of the shared 
||f|^^5;Service concept by ^Ich several local disfirlcts pool local fl^s to make use 
Mof the Board o£ Co^erative Bdiacational Services to develc^ materials ^ provide 
I^SiS^ihservice pro-ams, aM other services, 

Vv ^eveloprent of Plans 

Tlie short-range plan for the 1977-78 school year mil Incorporate some of 
:S 'i^^ above steps such as the lae of Title W-C ftmding to have a nwtoer of 

dfjiionstration projects as well as others where districts are replicating vali- 
dated progrmis. Ihe Advisory Council will be instrimiental iji the goal-setting 
process with other ii^ut coming from field personnel who Imve been in leader- 
ship positions in career education programs in recent years. The short-range 
plan must be submitted for both internal Department review and approval by the 
EoMd of Regents* 

As the short-range plan is being developedp a thorough analysis will be 
made of the total requiroMnts w terms of a 5-^ar implOTifintatlori program for 
; career education in tiie State. 



Personnel and ttenagement 

ffi order to develc^ a State plan^ a foil- tine staff meirtjer to serve as 
" Career Education Coordinator will be appointed who will report directly to the 
State Coordinator, Hiis Coordinator will have tiie s^port of a Managraient 
Team of other permanent D^artaent staff manbers inclining those who have been 
heavily involved dtffing 1975-76* 



ManagOTient Plan 

A ttaetable 1ms been established with ^ecific objectives that will, permit 
4= the development of tiie short- md long-rMge plans with full involvement of 

the Advisory Council leadiiig to the necessary April-^^ internal appTOval and 
?lir final approval by the Board of Regents t 

ife ... / fooposed Budget 

15: A pr^osed budget prwides for a foll-ttae Coordinator and sufficient 

SLj^ort services needed to develc^ the conprehensive plmis that are required* 
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NORTO CAROLINA CAREER mUCATIOM: DEVELOPING A CaffREHETJSIVE STATE PLAN 

Abstract 

The prmosal for fimdlng under Section 406 of the Education Ameninents 
o£ 1974, Public Law 93-380, outlines a procedure to be followed m developing 
a Comprehensive Short-Range ai^ Long-Rmge State Plan for Career Education for 
Nortii Carolina. In addition, background information is included whicn des- 
cribes progress already made witiiin the state. Tlie Report o£ the North Carolina 
Career Education Task Force outlines tiie philosophy adopted by the State Board 
o£ Education in 1973. The plan will be built upon tins base. 

Specific conponents of the plan proposal include: 

A. Career Education Advisory Coimcil (CEAC) 

These 15-20 representatives from all segments of the educational 
conmunity will provide input into tiie development of a one-year 
and a five-year implanentation plan. They will also serve as a 
sounding board and advisory groi^ for the Career Education 

Conmittee in the developnent of the plan, 

B. Career Education Planner CCEP) 

This person will be enployed to serve as coordinator of plan 
development. Duties include serving as cliairperson of the 
Career Education Committee, administering an office of Career 
Education Planning, coordinating input from the CEAC, prepara- 
tion and distribution of project reports and preparation o± 
the finalized State Plam. A secretary will provide clerical 
support for tiiis position. 

C. Career Education Conmittee (CEC) 

nie CEC will be a working group of 6-8 persons from local 
education agencies across the state. Their duties will include 
a Career Education Assessment, identification of major goals, 
sttident performance objectives, strategies, activities, resources, 
and guidelines for administration monitoring and updating career 
education efforts. In addition they will develop guidelines and 
procedures for evaluating Career Education efforts. 

D. Teclmlques to be Used 

1 . Career Education Assessment of Student Needs 

2. Resource Identification and Classification ■ 

3. In-service Sessions for Public School, College and 
University Personnel 
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North; Garol State Plan for Career EducatiOT 

^ If fLmding Is secwed, 1976-77 will be spent in plan development; 1977-82 
vwill be spent In inplementation across the state. It is believed timt this_ 
process will ensure a Mre conpreliensiva and sound basis for building educa- 
tional progrfflns using tiie career education concept in North Carolina*^ 
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MSTOACT 



OHIO PLW FOR DEVELOPING A STATE PIM FOR C^Em EDUCTION 



!• Objectives md Need; 

A, Llst^of objectives with short and long range goals moving toward 
a pattern of iji^lCTentation that will involve 801 of the students 
in K-10 by 1982^d 1001 by 1984* 

B# Defines career education in Ohio as a coii^rehensive program desipied 
to provide students with the necessary infonnatiOT and developmental 
^^eriences to prepare th^ for living and working in society* It 
cdiibines the efforts of home, school, md conmmity, and reaches 
firom pre- school through adulthood. 

Each component of "Tlie Ohio Career Development Cmtinuinn'' is then 
described t 

C, Sites studies, assesanents and surveys that have been administered 
in Ohio schools and nationally indicates the need for career educa- 
tion in the area of eduration for choice which is addressed to 
students durijig Grades K-10* 

The resudts of these surveys reflect tiie attitudes and feelings 
of students, parents, and eiicators. 

D. The status of Career Education in Ohio is, simnarized by looking 
at patterns of growtii and evaluation md assessment activities, 
in simmary they are: 

a) Patterns of groirth: 

OHIO ^REER DEVELOMNT PROGRAM Gmm 
FY 1970-1976 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


K-6 




10,250 


13,122 


74,345 ■ 


89,668 


107,899 


106,649 


7-8 


7,027 


10,857 


13,736 


26,611 


32,470 


33,226 


33,010 


9-10 




4,790 


10,141 


22,529 


26,236 


33.975 


34,387 


Total 
Students 


*7,027 


*25,897 


36,999 

10-Sch. 

Dist. 


123,485 
20-Sch. 
Dist. 


148,374 
24-Sch. 
Dist. 


175,100 
30-Sch. 
Dist, 


174,046 

32-Sch. 
Dist. 



* Individually Funded Projects. 
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Oliib Stat© Plan for Career Education 



b) hUjor evaluation efforts consist of: 

The program has been under intensive evaluation for four 
' years, Durtog that time, five major evaluations have 

been conducted by staff from Policy Studies in Education 
CPSi) • 

The 1972 obsenratlon/ evaluation 

TTie 1973 development ai^ adninistration of 
of curricultim-based tests 

The 1973" 74 evaluatlo^obsewation 

The 1974-75 development rnid administration 
of field-based tests 

, Tlie 1975-76 further developnent of the 

field-ba ed test and obsenfation/evaluatlon 
in three centers, 

2. Results Expected: 

A. The opportunity to review the policies and procedures now being 
inplemented and make adjusttnants as on long-range planning is 
taking place, 

3. Approach: 

A. A description of the fficistuig adtoiinistrative system for 
dn^lementation and dissaninatlon of career education. Also 
a description of curriculum chOTige sayi the involvement of 
developnental areas of, self, individual enviroranent, 
economics, education trainii^, ei^loyability and work 
adjusteient, decision making md the World of Itork which rail 
provide change in instructional eriphasis of ttie classrooms. 

B. Incli:ded also in this section is a description of community 
involvements career guidmce^ time-line of activities, and 
evaluation and assessment procedures , 

C. A major e^hasls deals with three Advisory Gro^si 

a) Advisory Gro^p for Career Education which includes 
persoimel fran all the populations described in the 
regulations. 

b) State Departanent of Education Task Force for Career 
Education. 

c) Career Development Program Directors* Task Force. 
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Jt!V vvOhio Steta Plan for Career Eduration 



If: 



4* GeogrqphK Location: 

A* A map showjag the location of the cmrant K-10 programs and a 
description of how they ara or^nized into iovr coimciiap Each 
coimcil appouits tro dlrectOTS to the DlrMtors* Task Force. 
' State wide ineating takes place as a large groi^ and/or sirall 
groi^B by comells* 

; Developnenttil task bi^ areas of need are identified by the 

task force pjui siA^conmlttees of dir^tors are formed to study 
- th^ problOTi and make reconmiendations* 

5# Other Aspects of the Career Education Prograii: 

A^ ParsOTmel 

AcconiplishTients to date 

Curriaaliini devel^ment and material disseiTiination 
dareer ^i^ation in higher/teacher education 
COTnercial outlets 
Evaluation and ass©sanent. 

For fiirther infommtion about Ohio-s Plan contact: 

Jack D. Fordj Assistant Director or Carol Ritz, Supervisor 

Career Development Seirvice 
Division of Vocational Education 
State D^artoients Building 
Room 903 

65 S. Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
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; vwrnm sime plan for career hucation 

I ffeed for a Camprehensive State Plaji 

S?;-: After four years of trial and error, 150 presentations to 10,000 persons, 
%ffee one-week workshops for teadiers, the fimding of srane 30 projects and 
nunerous 1. 2, and 3 inservice workshops, all m the area of Career Bduca- 
?™n;^o^ coiwluslons indicate a strong need for an organized state plan for 
career education. 

1 Reeardless of teacher interest, success iii in^leirentation is very 
dependent on administrative siJOTort. Both the building priMipals 
and the superintendent need to iMicate this si^port m very 
visible mys. 



2 Career education programs can be more easily implQnented if parent 
groifl5S and corainmity leaders (Business and Labor) are involved 
prior to and during inplanentation. 

3 Each eroup o£ teachers needs to develop most of its own learning 
activities and materials. Using previously developed materials 
does not seem to create as nwch personal conmitment during tne 
implementation phase. 

4 Directors of career education programs or building administrators 
' should make and ImplOTient some fomal plans to keep non-project 

teachers apprised of the programs as they develop, 

5. Frequent planned follow-i^s by the original trainers should be 
included in the trainii^ contracts. As mtii my innovative 
project, problems do develop and the project teachers often feel 
abandoned, 

6. Effectiveness of the training worksh^s is aided bX^J fnstr^- 
tional use of at least one active teacher is currently using 
the Career Education approach. Teachers sean irore receptive to 
accepting change vhm the presentation is made by one of their 



KS^ peers 



7. Teachers at the elementary grade level appear to adopt more easily 
the new concepts and to engage in implementation than do teachers 
at the secondary grade level. 

Needs Assessment - 1975 Fall P -^ta Collection Results 

An attenpt vras made to ascertain tiie career education needs an Vermont, 
AS paV? S 1^ Aimual Fall Data Collection, each teacher in every Vem^t 
schSol VRS asked t«o questions about career education. The f J"* 
IS £ot an Sication of awareness and practice of career education ajd % 
: sSnd^s^^lStion of the type of career education assistance each desired. 
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Vermont State Plm for Career Education 



Four thousand six himdred forty-one teachers conpletfd the first question. 
Two himdred sixty- three, or six percent, relied they were av^are of caxmBv 
education concepts,, but chose not to utilize them in tiheir teaching* 
thousand three himdred £i£ty-£our, of fifty percent, replied they vmre mmrm 
of career eduwtion concepts and utilized them on occasion. One thousand 
eighty teachers, or torenty^ three percent, used the concepts frequently. 
Totalled, seventy-tteee percent of the Vermont teachers are using career educa- 
tion concepts at least occasionally. Seventy percent of the school adminis- 
trators iMicated they were familiar with career education concepts. 

: In the second question, fifty-eight percent of the teachers requested 
SOTa type of assistfflice. The largest percentage, twenty-six percent, requested 
general infoMmtion. Ten percent requested a training workshop. The anallest 
percentage, ttoee percent, requested bibliographic and research materials. 

A anialler 'percentage, forty, of atomistrators requested assistance. 
Seventeen percent requested general iitformatlon and a larger percentage than 
for teachers, seven percent, requested bibliographic md research materials. 
Six percent of the administrators requested training workshops. It is inter- 
esting to note that fifty-nine percent of the aduinistrators either did not 
want any information, or did not conplete the forai. 

*nie following need statements are evident from evaluation of Career 
Education programs in Vennont: 

1. Schools implementing Career Education need to develop detailed 
ways for tiie program to take place; involve appropriate staff; 
and coirammicate final plans to the school staff amd school 
coirammity. 

2. Curricula in secondary schools need to be analyzed and focused 
on career opportunities and job characteristics. 

3. Secondary schools need to tench job obtaining and retaining 
skills. 

4. Secondary schools need to provide students with the skills to 
change from one job to another. 

5. A p^lic a^eal program needs to be established and iit^lomented 
that will cause the parents , legislators, and coimuffiity members 
to have positive attitudes and images toward Career Education. 

6. tonan resources within commmities need to be identified and 
™ used for Career Education purposes. 

7. Career Edi^ation ej^eriences for students need to relate existing 
curricula to the professions as well as to business and industry. 
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Verinont state Plan for Career Education 



8. Coimseling and guidance services need to provide the assistance 
to teachers and students to plMi realistic careers. 

9. School personnel have little Imowledge about the purposes and 
uses of career clusters in teaching and planning. 

10. The ^portimities relating to affective development of elOTentary 
students need to be continued and intensified. Evaluation re- 
sults, using the instnment About Me, by James Parker, from a 
sample of 559 el«nentary stu^rts indicate tiiat an-average of 
seventy- two percent had neutral self-avareness attitudes. 

11 Ctaportimities relating to the identification and clarification 
of work values needs to continue in the Career Education program. 
Vermont Career Education projects indicated tlmt eighty percent 
of the fifteen work values assessed by the I tok Values Inventory, 
si^er et al., were sipiificantly above the natioml noims. 

12 Career Education related to basic skill development needs to be 
expanded. In an assessment of three years of achievement test 
scores in reading and nflth, the St. Jolmsbury, Vennont elemen- 
tary schools exceeded natioiml norms sipiificantly in reading 
and math in grades 3 and 6 during the Career Education project 



13 The Vermont Vocational Advisory Coimcil in its Fifth Mnual Repor 
includes its past reconmendations , actions taken, and further 
recommei^tions. Kfany of these speak to career development and 
Career Education and' have implications for the need of a conpro- 
hensive state plan prior to ijnplfflrentinE Career Education state- 



Evidence of State Conmitment of Career Education 

Career Education in every school in the State of Vermont is a prmQ 
obiective of the State Board of Education ai^ its support las been most eviaent 
TTie Commissioner of Education in Vermont is an active and supportive member 
of the Chief State School Officers National Conmittee on Career Education. 

nie State of Vermont has one consultant \tee position title is 
Consultant. Career Education and Career Davelopment; anotner consul ta;at uas 
been reassimed from Wage Earning Home Economics to Career Educats^on for a 
tteee-year Priod endiil July 1, 1976. Tliese are both state funded positions. 

Tlie Advisory Coimcil for Vocational Exenplary Projects has made Career 
Education its priority for funding for the past three years. 

TTie State Legislature Ims approved $50,000 of State funds for Career 
Education for the past three years. 
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^M^ij^maat -State Plan for Career Education 

©^'^Mi^jSThe tm craisultants in Career Education have had approval and si^port to 
Siiiiiiisdh tite Coimcil of Chief State School Officers Cranmrnication T^sk Force 
if iSffiScSStte past two years . . 

'Gareer Kucation has been md contiraies to be a goal of the Departii»nt of 
p^j^wimtion with visible and active support of the Conmissioner and D^ty 
|pi|||CJoinilssioner of Educatim, 

SlSll^pSt? llie have been ^tiArely inrolTOd in all c^eer edircation 

^jg?^i^ts witiiin tlia state eoordiimted e££orts to share dlssOTiJjiate 

l§li^jm^tmi^ to hwe contiimity o£ ei^rt. 

Sl^ The ComnissionOT of Mucation has stjpported and endorsed the leadership 

o£ th0 D^ty Coiranissioner, Alan Ifeiss, ^ has deTOted nwch of his time 
iftk; ; OTd energy to the Cweer Education aborts in Veiront. 

li One of tte tOT goals of the D^artorart of Education states* To assist in 

the develQpfient of local programs tiiat idll enable each Veraionter to teve, at 

'"^^^ the eid of his/her foniml education, taiowledge of the "world of wrk" and 
acqiiisition of a saleable skill (s) * 

The Vermont Vocational Advisory Coimcil in its S'fli ^mual Report in its 
recormnendation speaks to guidance, placOTent, as well as Career Education and 
; : indicates ite strong si^ort for -fte conc^t as well as its ni^lOTientation 
slitewide* 

Mrs. Joan Hoff- -Chairperson, Stote Board of Education, has been given a 
graait to ^nsor a series of meetii^s throughout the state, to a variety of 
ai^ieKes on the ^ic of Career Education. Legislatwe, School Board, 
Business, Industry, and Labor are rarong the prospective audieMes* 
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SKSi: ABSTRACT OF mSHINGraJ STAra PLAN FOR C^ER EDUCATION 

Mishtagton State Plan for Career Eaucation is broten up into three 
lifiilt^tOTpMCTts^ The first cOTipoiient is titled^ ■•State of Ifeshingtm toplCTentation 

Educatwn." The ptn^se of this documeirt is to^ 

0;/ ..I, Give broad legislative goals and federal and state legislation 
for career ei^cationt 

l^^^^;;.; 2. Admmistration of the State Plan and Its ccnqpOTents. 

3, Definitions of career edi^ation by devel^nent, TOrk, styrient 
outcaneSp dellTOry syst«ns, and Incremental quality wprovement 
objectives, ^ 

4. State goals for iitiplementation for career education. 
5* Statewide assessment profile description. 

6. Anmial administrative plan description. 

■: The second conponent Is titled^ "State of IfashingtOT Local Disttict 

^^^-p_ Annual Assessment Profile £ot Career Education- -a^lement I." Tliis document 
develops the IncrOTental quality iiipro^ranent objectives by: 

te f 1. Board cmmlttnent 

2. Student goals and objectives 

3. Management systan 
ip^ 4* Budget 

llgcfv/ 5. Staff developient 

6 i Parent - student support 

7. Caranunity support 

8. Instrijrctional services 
9* Instructional occupational resowces 

10, Self assessment 

■ 11* Conrotnlty resources 

12. St^errt outeomes 

i? 13, ^tonual assessment 119 
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Washington State Plan for Career Education 

, ^on^onent is the "State o£ Vkshington A(ininlstrative Plan for 

"^i^feer Education- -SupplOTent II." The purpose o£ this docisiient is to: 

I. Help school districts devel^ board wmmitoent 
'■■'■}"') 2. Help establish goals and objectives 

" 3. Help establish career education itianagament systems 

/ 4. Help establish budgetary CCTmitment 

5. Help establish staff development 

6. Help establish parent- student support 

7. Help establish cmmiunity si^port 

8. Help develop classroom instructional services 

9. Help develop classroon instructional materials 
10. Help develop occiJpatioml infonnation services 

II. Help develop self -assessment services 

12. Help develop comnunity resources 

13. Kelp devel^ student measurenent systans 

14. Help develop career education ewluation progrfflns 

15. Assist local school districts in Implementation of local 
assessment profile 

The State Plan for Career Education for the State of Washington is 
desltTTied to help school districts inpJenient career education over a ±ive or 
sS yea? piriodal based i^on the stat 3 goal that says the educational prcces 
; "prepares each individual for his/her next career step. 
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^STRACT OF THE WISCONSIN STATE PLAN FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



(An a^lication for federal assistaTCe sutaitted by the Wisconsin 
Department of Riblic Instr^tlon to tiie toited States Office of 
Education on February 17, 1976*) 



Hiis application goes beyond the required proposal for developuig a K-12 
state plan for career educotion. The Joint Task Force for Career Education, 
includtag representatives frand the Departoent of Public Instruction CK-12) , 
the Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education CIS-Adult), the 
University Systan, mA the Wisconsin Association of Ind^endent Colleges and 
Universities^ believes it is lnportmt to Involve all levels of education in 
a K-Adult plan for career education. It also believes it is in^rtmt that 
various sectors of the population be wvolved in school -COTinunity parttierships 
if we are to be successful in providing career education for all students 
tiiroughout the state. 

The prq)osal r^resents the efforts of the Joint Task Force with assistance 
from a broad based State Advisory Coninittee for Career Edtrcation. 

An introdi£tion provides: (1) the conceptual base and definition of 
career ediication in Wisconsui, (2) approaches to ^te, and (3) personnel in- 
volve in preparation of the proposal. 

The body of the proposal includes: (1) evidence of ne©! for a state plan, 
(2) tte advisory groi^, [3} pla^ for needs assessments, (4) plms for identi- 
fying available resources, (S) plans for developing the State Plan itself, (G) 
personnel and manageiiient of the project, aM (7) a detailed budget* 

•me needs assessments will be concerned with the needs of all todividua ls 
from early childhood tteough retirement years, and witii the needs of various 
statewide organimtions , agencies, rad si^port groups for inplOTenting their 
roles in career education. Plans Include identification of appropriate items 
timt could be used by Local Education Agencies in coi^ucting local assessments 
of cmrent status md needs concerning career education. General guldelims 
for local needs assessmOTts will also be provided. 

In addition to outlining plans for a statewide survey of resources for 
career education, piidelines for coi^ucting local surveys of comnimity 
resoiarces will be included* 

The State Plan to be developed will include tiie various sections proscribod 
by section ^IdO^TJ RequirOTents of Completed State Plan'' on page 55S61 of the 
December 1, 1975, Federal Register. The Joint Task Force has been assigned 
the responsibility for developing the plm, ard the proposal calls for the 
hiring of a full-tme researcher/OTiter/editor to provide technical assistance. 
The State Advisory Conmtittee will also meet as needed to provide input from a 
broad based population. 
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g^^Wisconsin State Plan for Cweer Education 

■^^^^f.:'-'4^^.' -^-^^A '--^'-^ - ■ ■ _ .• _ _ _ - _ - . . ^ 

feSSsSvii-^f^Short range and lOTg rmge goals and obj^tives will be based on the 
^^^Spe^ts o£ needs assesOTmts/ I^luded vdll be [1] goals aM objectives 
^i|xeSsmend^^ ItotiOTal Mvisory Council for Career Edwatim in its 

fpi^ll^ter, 1975 Interim Report, (2) suggested outcane ob j ec t ive for students ^ 
iii %^eaicfi^s^ ? c ounselors , and a^iiriis ttators at all ^ucational Iwels , (3) 
|§|||su^ for various state agencies and statevdde orgmizatidns 

Sf^&mtem (43 suggested process and ~ 

ll^tv^iri^^ for regional and local conTOmity agemies , organiEations , 

W^ss^ '- CTployers *• ' . ~ ~ 

'f^l^^^T Possible strategies , activities , and resources to be used in meeting 
lipiidentified needs an^ establish^ ob j ectives for iwious state, regional, and 
iS§i:lbcal agencies or organizatiOTis jrtll be outlined in the state plan. 

' ■ " ■ - { 

Plans for statewide ^eroluation ad dissgnuiation will be included 
together with guidelines for local evaluation and dissemination^ 

Finally, the plan will Include required fimding and plans for jmplmenta- 
tion and administration of the state pl^* 

The appendix of the proposal ijicludes: (1) major career education 
activities to date, (2) major career education programs ajd materials, (3) , 
letters bi stjpport, (4) ai exanple of a local suorvey of conmunity resources, 
and (S) the vitas of the Joint Task Force mOTbers. 
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iNi^EASiM3 itm OCCUPATION mmmss of pmmY mn Emmim saiooL ojiidren 

Pleasant Hill E].ementary School 
Pleasant Hill* Oregon 

'nils project is aimed at the four life roles o£ vocation , recreation ^ 
and family and citizen* Bnphasls is on the questions: '■M\m\ am I?", 
•ntere am I ^olng?" and 'T-to^ do I get there?^* Career education is 
Mplemented tiirouRh a teaclier's guide developed by teadiers and 
correlated with tlie astablished curriculinTi, The purposes of tiie 
progran are to help students : (1) become aware of the many areas 
of en^^loyment aroimd them; (2) imderstand hm the academic subjects 
are applied in various t^es of en^loyment; and (3) mderstmd 
tiiat TOrk attitudes are mportant, regardless of ttie type of work 
involved. 



ANTECEDENrS 
Needs 

A large percentage of young Aner leans engage in unrealistic career 
preparation: many prefer tiie professional or "status^' jobs. However, 
national studies indicate that only 12 percent of those who will be employed 
jji an average coronimity can e^ect enploynient in such professions as laWs 
medicine md nursing, Tlius, many who are college trained will be imsuccess- 
ftd in finding desired enploynient. 

District educators believe that it is necessc-y to develqi career awarG- 
ness md to encourage students to explore several tmtative career dioices. 
"niis e^^loraticm is expected to provide a climate in i^hich a student may be 
helwed md encouraged to examine; his am persmalityp interests, and apti- 
tudes agajjist tiie backgroimd of a variety of occtpational settings. Hopefully, 
such exploration i^ll contribute to the development of self -concept and 
idehti-^,^ tDOsition the student for a more intensive exploratim of career 
opportimities in later grades ^ and help the student make dioices concerning 
aregs ■ of study. 



/ History of Development 

^' ■ : . The majority of the populace of the Pleasant Hill School District either 
-^drives into Eugene for ©nployment or works in nearby forest products indus- 
^ tries, 
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'me Pleasmt Hill Elementary School, grades 4-6, was selected by the 
toegon Board of Education during the 1971-72 sdiool year to research, develop 
and Inclement a cmriculian guide for teadiers that would increase tiie voca- 
tional awareness of elCTientary sdiool diildren. TTiis guide was published in 
August of 1971 md cwitains an 'Infused'* process of teadiing career awareness, 
i*e.^ career rareness is Integrated witli subject matter curriculum guides 
alTOady davalqped by the Pleasant Hill Sdiool District* Several workshops 
were held to deve^ the guide. The final worl:shop evaluated the total aware= 
ness researdi project. This evaluation took into accoimt tiie results of 
pre-tests and post-tests of student attitudes and achievement, teadiers' sur- 
veys, carammity surveys, and guide evaluation* M outside team used tiie 
doamented results in June to suggest reccmendations to be inplmented during 
the 1972-73 school year. 



DBSOlIPTIOf^ OF lliB PMCTICE 

The Pleasmt Hill Career AvOTeness project is based ^pon three assimp- 
tions: that (1) elemental teachers do not have time to add '-one more'' 
subject to those they must currently teadi; (2) work attitudes are the same 
for all oc^atims; and (3) the disciplines cannot be separated from every- 
day life. Iherefore, Pleassmt Hill elementary teadiers have infused career 
awareness into most facets of instruction. 

Classroom activities have provided a mde variety of career ai^reness 
qDportunities* First graders preparing for a Cliristmas candy sale were 
organized in an assenbly line at a bake^. Second graders studying weather 
imit in tlie science curriculun listed jobs related to or affected by the 
: . weather. A nurse disojssed her oc^ation mtii third grade classes, A 
COTpariSOT shopping exercise si^plemented a fiftii grade math imit. 

During a class, tiie emphasis is m looking at persons ratlier thwi "tiie 
V ^ products they r^resent. In light of tJiis, the attitudes of the staff are 
seen as a primary resource. Staff TOirtoers are quite positive tward the 
:;program. Parents are a very real resource; tiiey e^lain tihe natiire of their 
woric, tlie types of jobs wltiiin tlielr organizatims , employment outlook, 
■eaiiiings, working conditions, training, and how skills taught in school are 
: .vi" galled aii^ Other resources used are tapes, flhris, 
^ -tfilmiti^ books, and pamphlets. Guest speakers md field trips 

; : V siu^lement. :tlie written material. 

■ ' TOfe Teseardi pro^ for the current sdiool year ccmsists of revising 
^e oi^ih^ Career Awarmess Guide for the elanentary sdiool and 

■ ^ix^tu^ guide for the primary sdiool. Tlie main objective of 

; ^ VMmwr 1^ the initial development of the guide has been to corre- 

::e = ==r iate tihe project for grades 1-6, coordinate with grades 7 and 8, and then 
' implment the whole awareness and esqploratoiy progran in all three schools, 
>gr$^i^^l-8. DisseminatiOTi has consisted of quarterly reports to the Oregon 
: Pda^d.bf E^cation and tiie printing of 600 ci^riculimi guides for distri' 

* ^ but ion. 

^ i'. ' • ' '■ ■ 
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SPECIFIC CONSIDEPATIONS AFFECTIhra I!'IPLE^€MTATION 

Based on concerns and problenis whidi have arisen ^ several suggestions 
can be offered. For coordination of tiie prograinj a continuous inservlce 
ptogrOTi is felt to be necessaiy for all cartified md non-certified staff 
mOTbers. E^^loratorx metiiods and materials are necessary for the continued 
adjuatoent of the progrOT* 

Ihe career awareness program team sliould be conposed of teadiers* 
Teadiers will listen to other teachers and a personal cOTmiteient to the pro- 
gram will be tile result* 

Staff attitude is extrOTely in^ortant. If teadiers feel have been 
teadiing many of these tilings all alonp" tiie program will be greatly eriianced* 
Use of the av/areness guide makes plmming easier ^ and infusing career aware- 
ness into existing curriculun avoids the isolaticm of subject matter* 

Strff members mst help students become aware of all walks of life, 
A ccffmnunity advisory conmttee coi^osed of members from a variety of occu- 
pations helps keep staff members infomed of occupational needs, 

VITAL STOTISTICS 

The Pleasant Hill Career Awareness project involved 21 certified per- 
somel, 10 classified personnel, 3S0 students and a large number of adults 
at a cost of $14*85 per student for the 1971-72 school year. 

Finances for proprmn development and iiT^lementation need not be great; 
inservice will require the largest expenditure* The approved 1972-73 budget 
provides a total of $35 421.84 to run the progran* 



EVALUATIW 

Evaluation is built into the project. Several techniques are used, 
including student tests, surveys of teachers and the comnunity, guide evalua- 
tion, md staff progress reports* TTie most noticeable evidence of project 
success available at this tijne is the tremendous interest demonstrated in 
student ccffiversation. In addition, students have shown a grcwth in aware- 
ness that the academics in tiie classrom have an application in tiie world 
of work; shown a growtii in awareness tiiat a job cluster encompasses many 
areas of work as well as tiie need for a well-rounded academic background; 
and demonstrated an increased awareness in their surroundings, especially 
tiieir family and comnjnity life style. 

Teachers in the otiier grades liave expressed a strong desire to extend 

career awareness into the cui^iculiM, 
» 
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Ifeeker, Colorado 



. Meeker High Sdiool 



Hirough this progran, high school students gain on-the-job e^erience 
and training. Students spend several hows per week, usually for an 
entire sAool ye^, in the businesses and agencies in which they are 



placed, Supewising enrployers are urged to expose the students to 
all aspects of the business and to encourage tiie development of suqIx 
general work qualities as pimctualltyj honesty ^ reliability ^ safety 



and good human relationships. Participating students are not 
salaried 5 but do receive regular high sdiool credit. 



ANiicEDErrrs 

Needs 

Hie small rural high sdiool has been limited in the amoimt and diversity 
of career education it could offer. Vocati^al training has involved the 
dual problems of costly facilities and instrwctbrs, and the possibility of 
low ehroilnent. Yet nnral youtli who move to tnetropolitari areas upon gradua- 
tion have si^iifictot need for such education* Before tlie current progr^^ 
bagm^ half of Meeker's students wre going on to college, and only half of 
tiiese were conplating a four-year program. In spite of tiiis, tiie cur ri cu- 
lm was primarily of a college preparatory nature. At the same time, the 
value and Importance of work seemed to be dovmgraded. 

An opinion survey of graduates indicated that most of Meeker's students 
mte ending in jobs within five years after graduationi Most of tiiem 
wished tiiey had had better training for sudi work while in high sdiool, a 
more conplete picture of vAmt jobs vrere available, and a better basis for 
dioosing a job or COTeer. 



History of Development 

Meeker was a member of tiie Western States Small Sdiool Project^ a small 
school. Improv^ent effort. Tliis project was active in identlfy^ing tiie short' 
comings and tiie potentials of small rural sdiools, and in designing viable 
innovations. Local merdiants md the Coimty Sijperintendent of Schools sug- 
gested that local businesses be utilized as training stations* In 1965, the 
^SSP staff asked local educators if Aey would be willing to run a pilot 
prbgran* A sm-wy of the towi revealed that there wre over 70 businesses,, 
offices or govermiental agencies mlling to offer their help. Meeker Kigii's 
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VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION 



agricultiire teadier coordinated the progrm. A half dozen students \<mTe 
recruited for the initial program. Enrollment now ranges fron 30 to 40 
stiMents eadi year. 

msmiPTlON OP M PRACTICE 

Meeker Students, usually jmlors and seniors, enroll in Vocational 
a^loration during fall registration. Tb.e counselor gives enrolled students 
the General Aptitude Test Batteries, so that students are better able to 
select appropriate jobs. Eadi student appJles directly to tiie business or 
agency of his choice; the principal and career selection agent (sdiool 
coo:^nator) must approve eadi application. Once the student is accepted 
for a job, he works out a sdiedule witli the principal, based on the most 
favorable learning tines at the work station. ¥mt students spend all year 
at one work station, but this is flexible, and individual arranEements are 
made in the best interest of the stiMent. 

Hie career selection agent encourages employers to give the students 
a broad es^osure to the nature of the job or business, its problems and 
satisfactions. He also visits each enployer at least once every two weeks 
to check on students' progress, to see if any problems are developing » and ■ 
to confer idtli the en^loyer on grade assigimerit. • . 

Plans are beinp devolved for a seminar to be held next year, in which 
students may share ideas and ejqisriences tliat result from their jobs. Plsns 
are also beifig made to t-rovide time for tiie counselor to visit enployers and 
work stations. .This would promote coordination of the coimselor's efforts 
vdtii student j 06 ftj^.eriences^ 

sreciFiccoNsiBBkOT " \ 

The school :wasin6t able to free a teadier from re#jlar fulltime duties 
to sijpervise itodlcoordinate the pr that 40 to 50 percent 

of a teacher's time will' be devoted to the project next year. This ivould 
enable him to visit each student on the job at least once a ireek, confer 
TOekly with the employers, and coordinate the job experience with the studesit 
other studies and teachers . 

In implementation. Meeker staff encourage otiier sdiools to begin with a 
few students and a little promotion, and to allow the program to grow 
naturally. If certain work stations prove unsuitable because of the quality 
of stqjervislon, tiie amount of learning provided, or safety practices, they 
can be quietly removed frm consideration. Initially, it would be wise to 
place students viho have high probabilities of doing well. This would start 
the prograii mth a good reputation. Hoi-fever, it is lirportant to remember 
that some students who perform very poorly in the classroom are excellent 
on the job. 
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A few problms vrfiich may occur arei a personality conflict may develop 
between a student and en^loyer^ some employers may give the students only 
limited or boring e^eriences; some absenteeism may become problematic^ and 
students may be overburdened x\rith classroaii work* Meeker does not recoiranend 
allowing tiie students to work for pay. 



VITAL STATISTICS 

Oae of the positive aspects of tJiis program is that it laes both the 
huir^ and material resources of tiie commmity and therefore the cost is very 
low. The only cost ims the $600 per year paid to the career selection agent 
because his work on the project v;as done in addition to his full teaching 
assignment* Thm school is considering using si^plementaty materials in the 
futm^e which will be pre-packaged xmits or cassette tapes dealing mth work 
habits, skills J, e^ectmcieSy etc. 

■ : I..* In two years I grew frm Jts Initial enrolment of six students 

to between 30 and 407 'ttiis increase occttvred despite; the facts tliat no formal 
annomicemants were giyenj and no efforts were made tp.Vsteer .students into 
the program. ; . ^ " : ( - 

The scliool has had a large return from its OTall inveslinents in time ajid 
money, ^o foTOal evaluation h mainly because the success 

; :q£ tfo progt^S^ tO studentsy OT^loj^^rsv; admnistrationj 

V^taf^j^i^ of Education* By f ar, tt*e majority of ; student- job 

m^tdies..have bjeri successful, and the relatively few unsuccessful ones have 
' ^^oeh v^uable experioncss also* 

;rxii RS^ert B, King . 
fcv- ^"Bteeker High School 

M;^- te.l59 

s^v ^leek&r^ Colorado 81641 . , - 
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e State of Career Education 

By Carolyn Warner 
Superintondent of Public Instruction 

Why is Arizona th^ State of career educaiion? To 
begin wiih Arizona has been "into" coreer education 
longer than any other state and was the first statu in 
the Nation to have specific legislation dealing with 
career edijcotion. That was in 1971 when the Arizona 
Legislature appropriated $1.9 million in "seed 
money" to get the concept of career education off 
the drawing board and into the classroom* Since then 
Mreer education projects have been funded; work 
education programs have been expanded; community 
resources have been tapped; parental invojvement has 
increased; educators have been retrained; career^ 
oriented Instructional media have been purchased,' 
and the basics of education-raading, writing* and 
irlthmetic=-have been reempha$l|ed ai the founda- 
tion for all other learning. " 

Career education has been .an ! mvaluable aid to 
students in helping them s^e: a the 
world outside the classroom and .how that world 
relates to what H -being learned in iehool. The 
Department of Education, with the. support of the 
State. Legislature^ has assumed a vigorous leadership 
role in getting ichoor people and the public at large to 
Understand and accept career education. As; career 
^^ucatfon aqciptance becomes moro. widespr^id and 
rnore universi^ny understood. It wiH be up to local 
boards of education, district admin Is ir a tors :ind. class- 
room teachers to assume greater respdhsibillty for 
WFrying on career education activities. 

_ If glye^ me' great pleaiure and satisfaction to know 
that Afiifpna is widely recogniied as being Ovay out In 
front iri exploririg the great potential that career 
education holds. The greatest satisfaction of all is 
knowing that our young people are tht diiect benefi- 
ciaries of this effort-and It Is they who vyill be better 
able to make the right decisions for themselves as 
they progress through the educailonal system and 
through h'fi itself. Career education is. Indeed, a 
rmdtit Inveitment today thit will pay handsome 
dividandi tomorrow. 
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A Few Typical Examples 

u THE COMMUNITY AS A CLASSROOM 

Casi Grande Union High School Board of Edueaiion took Iti initial 
action of eitabliihing the focal community as a classroom by approving ihi 
Superintendent's request to enter into an agreement with the City of Casa 
Grande, an^ to further utilize the available community reiourcei already paid 
for througfj! other funding. In addition to support, many local contramori, 
utility resource people, and other citizens donatod matGriali as well as their 
time, ^e |uperlntendpnt entered Into an agreement with the City of Casa 
Grande to providi practical field experience in building trades, electrical, 
plumbing, landscaping, and interior decorating for high school students. After 
basic classnoom and laboratory training, and pertinent career orientation, 
solectdd students w^re ready to leave the bounds of the traditional classroom 
and go out Into the community to actually renovate city condemned 
sub-standar^ houses and make them livable homes for disadvantaged famlMeSt 
Tlirough thjis Innovative "hands-on*" program, students learn to install new 
electrical system i; cabinet making and carpentry students are taught thi 
'practical and necessary woodworking skills; and the horticulture studenu 
learn how {8 landscape these newly renovated homes* In another related area, 
bookkeepin| students gain practical experiences by maintaining the records 
of materiali and axpendituris, Auto mechanloi and body and fendir classes 
restore and Maintain the mobile equipment used by tfie crev^. In the futuri* 
tome f^norni^ suidentt will learn not only homo fumiifiingi, but how to 
epply their |klMi on a ilmited budget as they enter thsse projeeap 



R©acilng^ Writing 'n 'Rlf hmetlc 

Arizona's Superintendent of Public Ihstrj^ction, Carolyn Warner, has stated 
repeatedly that elemaritary school Vourig if nothing else, must be made 
proficient in the baslo'ltarmngiklHs,^'^^ who can read, write, artd 

compute at a competent Itvel,'* Mrs.' his stated, "will have little 
trouble In making it through Ciqhoof ;i^?.;ap^ in making it 

through a iuccetsfurtlfe iln the wMd of Some people have expressed 

.concern that career educatlori activities ar^ up valuable classroom time 
yv^tc^/cpuld be betfer spent teaching stu^nts the, barges of reading, writing, 
and:artthrnetlc. Jt fsn*t true that career education Is taking time away from 
.:,t^rt 3 fl'sr Caj^er edubation relates the rbasic learning skills to real world 
;|rtuatibn^/ U/has actualfy^^ r^ of the basl^ by 

rihqytfingjlijtienti WHY It ii irnportant to rfidV write, and compute in order to 
make it in today*s worldi Having "*the Z W% plus" as a motto gives career 
education a itimulating cHailenge with which to deaK Career education seeks 
to make the 3 R*i a stronger foyndatlon than ft^i ever been before* And the 
"plus" pari of the motto says that ^reer education will build upon that 
foyndatlon so that each and every student Is abla to resdi his or her 
maximum pottntial. 



A ^ew Typical Examples 

I KEY TEACHER ROLE 

The career education effort In Pima County includes the use of "key 
teachers"^eltmenlary school personnel who coordinate the career education 
activltfes of (heir particular school buildings. Key counselors hold similar 
responsibilflios in junior high schools and high sehools. The key teacher 
^sfilon li ifftllluted by ichoofi which havi been wofking with their local 
career eduea^on project to the point where they have the sklils to manage 
. itierr ovi/n prdgrami. The key teaehcr spends approKimatcly four hours each 

? T ^ : education activities which may Inctudei 

• t, Assbtfrig teacher to arrange career education field tripi, 

. ischedulln^speakers, and delivering maleriaiSi 
2. Orienting ihe new teacher to career education. 
' \^5, Sirylrig Si B w 

. 4* ArVanglfHI ^tucHnt-to-studeht activities with f tedef and recelvlf^ schooli. 
S. filtlMainlrig thi earetr rtsoyrci ctnttr of the schooh 



Sci^atching The Surfaces 



DiVELOPINQ A POWiBFUL RESOURCE SERVICE 

A rtsourcf center works by having a singlt individual rfiponsjble for 
CQordinstlng teacher requeits for such activities as guest speakers and f iold 
tripSp By creating' ONE centraliied service, the common problom of overuse 
of certain resourles is avoided* One person can develop a certain familiority 
and rapport with often^contacted resources which will Increase their 
willihgness to respond in positive ways to requests for time. The Resource 
Coordinitor will also develop a grtatef all around knowledga of which are the 
molt successful rfciources for given situations. One of the career education 
projects has dev^teped a resource service which handlus classroom speakers, 
*tob Observation pays, and Career Vehicle Days* Publications which explain 
"how to" on filSi In the bopartment of Education's Research Osordinatina 
Unit - 

X ' ■ . - - 

THE CAREER CLUB APPROACH 

r 

in order to help |tudents make intelligent and Informed choices about career 
Interests, Reoria High School has ImpTemented a network of career-oriented 
clubs. To provide career exploration activities, students with ilmlMar career 
Interests enroll, , meet, share experiences, and plan interesting career 
eKploration activities. These activities may Includei 1) speakers, 2) field trips, 
3) work assoclatlQn, 4) ^nd a career eKpositlon. If some students fiel they 
would like a more in-depth look at a career in which they may have an 
Interest, thiy can^lso enroll In the work experience program* 

pEVELOPINa HANDS-ON ACTIVITIES 

Hands-On Kits ar^e collections of real tools and materials used In actual work 
situations. Real eKperlences with real tools help the student to understand the 
relationships between educational eKperiencei and the world of work. In 
addit(d>t, itudenti become aware of their aptitudes, likes and dislikes, and 
achi^vnnntents. Handi-On Kits may be complex, covering an occupational 
cluster,' or may bm limited to a specific skill or concept. For example, a 
complex medlcaMikit could contain a large selection of tools, garments and 
supplies, whereatf a simple medical kit might contain a piece of cloth and 
Iriitructlons on How to make a sling. Hands-On kits come in dlfferint and 
varylhg ilies and Shapes. Some "home-made" kits are contained In shooboxes. 
And there are sojiie very elaborate commercially-produced kits also available. 
App^^^lmateiy 300 noncommercial, locaHy-produced kits are now In use 
throyghout Arlzdha's career education projects. Many are in the process of 
being field and pilot tested. 

: -^ii FUTURINC 

A teicher In Cochise Coumy has deveiopod a learning technique known as 
"Futuring'" whire young people examine values, set goals, and make plans. 
Students go throufgn a hine^week course in which, by group consensus, they 
design the ideal person of the future, a preferred community of the future, as 
well as Jobs of t^ future. Other "futuring" activities Include writing poetry^ 
mspping out a town of the future, reading science fiction, developing a set of 
Kjrvival symbols, and consldiring a system for continuil diange. 



Scrafching Tli© Smfmm 

* BROTHER-aiSTER PROGRAM 

A "high school 'student for a day" program allows eighth grade students to 
spend a day at a,^hlgh school, shadowing a designated high school "brother or 
sister. During tills special day the eighth grado student along with the high 
school brother jpr sister" experience the following: 
1- Attend regular classes with the designated "brother or sister," 

2. Become acquainted with location of counselors' and principal's offices and 
procedurerfpr making appointments* 

3, Visit nbraryVHurse^s office, cafeteria and mack bar* 

4* B^^ipt^iiare of the clubs exiiting en campus. A list will bo provided* 
s; via ari:6issim&fy,^ acquainted with school policies and regulations, 

A worklhbp Is c^^^fcfiid for Iht high school "brothtri and sisters" prior to 
*^1,^8L"''^9^ r^.^O'^a'^f to Inform the itudenli of thtir responiibllltisi 
if &lg '^bf ©thirst f^toic 
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A BlUINGUAL APPROACH TO CAREER EDUCATION 

k 

Many bilinciuul Students are now involved with a series of claisroom cxorcisci 
w!iich cornbine; bilingual language development wiih career^ education 
concepts. The Mexican Amorican Worker Interviewi is a project that provides 
students an opportunity to learn aboui MeKican-Amencan workers^ m tht 
communiiy and, the jobs they perform* Interviews are coriducted by high 
school studeriti. with Moscican-American workers represinting a variety o? 
occupations. The completed project consisti of a ilide tape presentation and 
an innlish Spanish manuscript of the Interviews. A number of other 
Kllnnual/eareer ; education exercises have been developed, mclyding 
"Crucigramas" Ipuzzlcs in Spanish that represent a variety of careen) and 
"Adivina" (a Spanish word hunt in which the student finds words that relate 
to a particular career), 

f 

STAMP COLLECTING AND CAREER EDUCATION 

Riilately (stami colleetingj* which is the world's mml popular hobby, has 
been adapted tor use In Mohave County classrooms as a tool for brmgmg 
many educational subjects more alive* To understand the idea behind career 
clustering, students select and display stamps representing the fifteen career 
clusters. As a tie^n to metric education, stamps are measured m centimeters 
or mlllimeterij instead of inches. Research skills are sharpened as students • 
learn to Identify stamps using sophisticated catilogs. Not too many people 
have heard of Cochin^ ipirusi Fuime, Thrace, and Manchukuo, These 
stampMSsuing countries, no longer in eKistince, become familiar to the stamp 
collictor. Sociai^^ history, political history, and economic history come alive to 
the philately enihusiast* 

jCARlER EXPLORATION MOBILE CENTER 

A Career iKploration Mobile Center in Yuma County was established as a 
partial solution to the problem of providing up^to^ate career information 
and realistic experiences to rural iunior high school studints. The Center is 
housed in an 8x40 foot trailer which is moved on a scheduled basis to ten 
rural schools, giving 7th and 8th grade students the opportunity to have 
"hands-on" experiences In occupationai clusters of their choice. No effort jS 
made to develop skiils in the various areas. What is considered important is 
devejoping an |wareneis of the various occupations represented and helping 
the student becpma aware of his or her own interests and aptitudes. There are 
no ffl-ades, and rtudenti do not compete with one another. Results are used 
by nigh school rcounselors as on© of many tools in hilpir^ ttit young people 
plan for their futures. \ 

Scrafching Th© Surfaces 

4 PROJECT: WORK 

PROJECTi WOrtK Is a program which has been developed at Hohokam 
Etementary School In Scottsdale. It provides students In the upper 
elementary grades with an opportunity to do some career exptorationi learn 
self-management 'sklllsi and, at the same time, to ^ppfy the academic skiils 
they are acquiring In school to a practical work experience. The program 
shows students that they can really use the skills they learn in school/ The 
format of the program is a company structure,. Students form companiesi 
apply foj^ Jobsi dfetermlne produetsj produce, advertise, and sell the productsi 
and profit or lose financially from the operation of the company^ Students 
ire assisted by a^arent advisory board whose functions Inctude providing the 
companies with guest speakers, resource people, coniultants# chaperonei for 
field trips, and audit committees, 

^' 

MINI-COURSE CONCEPT 

In the Roosevilt^telementarY School District In south Phoenix a mini-course Is 
a specialized ctassroom activity in some area of Intorcst having to do with 
occupations or leisure^time activities, Claisas are usually scheduled for an 
hour a day for fifteen days and are taufllii by people knowledgeable In 
specialized are^, VWien nonprofessional instructors are not available^ 
minl^courses may be taught during spocial times by faculty mombers^ since 
most teichers have an area of expertise other than academic subiects which 
^ey can share with itudents. Oftentimes students are turned on by the new 
ixpirlences which allovv them to succeed in nonacademic areas, and 
mini^oursfs alsb Introduce to teachers ways to onrich their classroom 
activities. Titles of mini-courses taught for the last two years arei Art and the 
World of Workr Geology for Beginners, Automotive Careers, Caterings 
Qteative Orafti^ Creative Drama, Dusiness and Office^ Creative Weaving^ 
Epology and Environment, Emplgvahility Skllht Health Servtcei, 
Ptwiogmphy, Si lk Screening, and Story Telling. 
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iimoDUCTioM TO Tim mmii mm. 

In Hawaii the Department of Education, Office of Instructional Services, 
has developed a franework for career educatim in the state* The conceptual 
frajnework is person- or iOTted* It is hoped that it will serve as m orienta- 
tion to tlie Hav/aii Career Development Continuum Guides , which have been 
devolved for K-14* TTie guides integrate a set of systematically sequenced 
and logically coordinated career devel^rnent experiences into the existing 
cuwidulum* 

The COTceptual fraiiiework is comprised of three parts : (1) a rationale 
of underlying assun^tions and principles; (23 a theoretical conc^tualiza- 
tion of a career development continuun; and (3) a conceptualization of goals 
and objectives of career development. Taken together these three corponents 
con^rise a conc^tual framework for developmmt of Implementing curriculum 
guides. It is hoped that as a* frame of reference, one cm develop a founda- 
tion whldi can later be used in the exploration of the fawaii Career 
Develonment Continuun Guides. 
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A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
FOR A CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
CONTINUUM K-14 
FOR HAWAirS SCHOOLS 




OFFICE OF INSTRUCTIONAL SlRVICiS • DiPARTMiNT OF EDUCATION * STATE OF HAWAII 

TAG 74-7268 • DECEMBER 1973 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMIWORK FOR A CA^ER DEVELOP^ffiOT CONTINUUM, K-14 
A;::, . FOR MWAII^S SCHOOLS, , 



Davelopment of thig conceptual framewoifk ^ai undertaken as part of the 
Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project 5 whioh Is supported In 
part by funds at^arded under provisions of P, L* 90-576 , (C) p to the 
State Board of Vocational Education^ with iponsorship by the State De- 
partment of Education. T! actual development is being undartaken by 
the Education Reiearch and IJevelopment Center of the University of Ha- 
waii, under contract to the State Department of Education* Grantees 
undertaking projects under Government sponsorihip are encouraged to 
eKpreaa freely their professional Judpnent In the conduct of the pro- 
ject. Points of view or opinions stated do not, therefore, necessar- 
ily represent official Office of Education position or policy. 

Emlko 1, Kudo p Project Go-Dlreetor 
Wah Jim Lee, Project Co^Dlrector 
State Department of Education 
1270 Queen Emma Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

T, Antoinette Ryan, Project Coordinator 
University of Hawaii 
1776 Ui iverslty Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

August 15 p 1973 



^ ^ ' This conceptual framework for the development and implementation 
^of a: career developMnt continuum^ Kindergarten to Grade 14 ^ in the 
. 'State of 'Hawali-.is comprised of three parts: (1) a rationale pf un- 
derlying assumptions and principlesi (2) a theoretical conceptuali- 
zatibn of a career development continuumi and (3) a conceptualisation 
of . goWs and: objec of career development. Taken together these 

thtei' compprterits comprise a conceptual framework for development of 
impliementing, curriculum guides , 

i The development of this conceptual framework represents the accom- 
plishment of one of the major objectives of the Hawaii Career Develop- 
ment Continuum Projects which is fmided imder provisions of P. L* 90- 
576, (C)j with fmids awarded to. the State Board of Vocational Education 
and'iponsorshlp implemented by the State Department of Education* Ac- 
tual development of the conceptual framework was undertaken by the Ed- 
ucation Reaeardi 'md Development Center of the University of Hawaii, 
imder contract to the State Department of Education* 

This conceptual framework is person-oriented. The individual is 
seen at the focal point. The primry organising theme for this con- 
ceptualization is that every individual has a right to become a fully 
fimctioning peraonp and that the school, the home, and the community 
have a responsibility for helping each one realize goals of career 
development. It is intended that the frame of reference which is es- 
tablished in this conceptual framework will serve both as a basis for 
developing the cireer development learning experiences, and as an or- 
ientation for implementation of plmned learning experiences in career 
development for children and youth of Hawaii. 
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CHAPTER 1 



RATION^E 



A rationale is an important element for any eqneeptual framework* 
, A rationale eBtablishes the reasons for existence of the framework s^d 
resets forth the. baelG principles or assumptions which form the fomdation 
for the frame of reference. This dtiapter sets forth a set of aesmp- 
_t ions about the nature of career deveiopment| the rights of learners 
for achieving career development p essential elements in interventions 
for contributing to realiEation of career development^ euid. general as- 
sumptions about the environment. These asateaptions cosine to estab- 
lish the rationale underlying the development of curriculim guides . 
The assmaptions form a frame of reference within which career develop-^ 
ment curricultim guides can be developed* 

Assumptions about learners 

Each individual must reach a level of self-understmdlng and must 
acquire the attitudeSp^knowledgei^md^skill— development prerequisite to 
engaging in goal-directed behaviors whidi are vocationally and avoca- 
tionally productive and personally satisfying. The individual needs to 
taiow about OGCupations and must have competency in specific tasks , but 
this is not sufficient* He also must toow the ways in which tasks com- 
bine in occupations, and must underst«id the relationships among occu= 
pational elements in job clusters (Venn ^ 1964) * The person must know 
about available. opportunities and be able to relate knowledge of self 
to the occupational demMids in choosing from among available courses of 
action. Each individual must understand his capacities for development 
at an early age, so aspirations and decisions can be realistic. The 
movement from a rural, agrarian to an urbane industrialized society has 
resulted in a highly specialized, technologically based econoi^* with a 
highly mobile population and a chmglng TOrk-leisure structure. The 
work ethic, which placed pride in craftsmanship aaid individual achieve- 
ment, has been challenged. It is becoming more difficult to find iden- 
tity in an occupation. Most people must anticipate a series of Job 
changes during the course of their working years* Many occupations will 
become obsolete and new ones will be born. , , Nearly half the stu- 
dents we see in high school will have imstable or multiple trial careers 
(Super, 1964 j p. 3)*" The movement away from m agrarian-based economy 
is pronounced in the State of Hawaii* The need is great for preparing 
children and youth of Hawaii for coping with a world of work and leisure 
undergoing rapid change. 

The career development continuum implements the following assump- 
tions about the rights and responsibilities of individualsi 

1. Every Individual has the right to develop to the maxlmiim his 
capacity for considered risk-taking 
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2. Every Individual has the righfc^o clarify and refine his knowledge 
about himielf and his aspirations through/planned assesstnent and . 
evaluation : . 

3. Every individual has the right to gain a clear understanding of 
careers 5 to have an opportunity to eKplore career options j and 
to be prepared for career implementation 

4. Every individual has the right for participation in various 
skill activities as a prelude to decisions concerning specific 
skill areas and eventual development of entry-level skills 

5* Every individual has the right to assistance In learning the 
process of Job entry and advancement , including mastery of 
skills of job seeking and career placement 

6, Every Individual has the right to develop a clear understanding 
of the relationship of the educational process and career 
development 

7.. Every, individual has the right to healthy and' fulfilling career 
development. 

Assumptions about the nature of career development . 

The essence of career development Is the person. Career development 
is person-oriented. Career development is an ongoing process of individ- 
ual development, continuing from Infancy through maturity. This develop- 
mental process takes place through a systematic sequence of experiencea and 
decisions of the individual in an environment. These experiences and de- 
elslona contribute to the formulation of a positive self-identity and 
achievement of vocational and avocatlonal maturity. Self -concept is a 
key construct in career development. "Individual values have been treated 
as the major synthesizing force in self-concept and the major dynamic 
force in decision-making (KatE, 1966, p* 3)#" Career development is con- 
cerned with all the factors which contribute to or militate against ac- 
quisition of values, attltudeSs knowledge^ and skills and their Implemen- 
tation in meaningful and productive occupational and avocatlonal roles* 
Career development is ^concerned with. self, civic, social, and economic 
facets of the whole person. 

The career development continuum implements the following assumptions 
about the nature of career development! 

1, Career development is a process of individual growth toward voca- 
tional maturity and self -Identity , realised through a planned 
sequence of work experiences and implemented In occupational 
roles and the self-concept 

2, Career development tt ongoing process eKtendlng from infancy 
through maturity, con 3d with all factors and conditions which 
contribute to or militc against acquisition of values, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and l lis and their implementation in meaning* 
ful and productive occupational roles 
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Career development of the individual le cyclical in nature::arid / 
±g subject to intervention to correct or facilitate deyelo|metit 
of self and achievement of career identity : , L • ' 

Career development is implemented through career awatenesa^^ 
career exploration and goal-aetting ^ pre-ieryice preparation, 
placement 5 and follow-up ^y'^"-:^^^^ ■ ^\ 



3- 



4. 



5, Career development is concerned with self,. civic, social, and, 
economic development of each person over a lifelong continuum 
in relation to the total spectrum of the work world. 

Asiumptloni about effective Interventions to achieve career development . 

Healthy career development does not happen by chance. There must be 
a systematic approach to articulation and integration of planned experl- 
#ncas from kindergarten through adult education to foster and enhance 
career development. The interventions to: facilitate career development 
of each Individual must be Implemented in planned eKperlences to bring 
about the cognitive, af fectlve, and psychomotor changes needed to realise 
aelf-ldentlty and vocational maturity, ntiere must be a concerted effort 
involving academic and vocational education, guidance ^ and work ©Kperl- 



An effective intervention to achieve careet development of the Indi- 
vidual must include the efforts and inputs of learners ^ school personnel, 
parents^ cotmunlty leaders^ labor and industry representatives and busi- 
nessraeiji. The experiences to facilitate career development must Include 
planned opportunities for learning and practicing decision-making and 
value clarification. The intervention must provide an opportunity to 
articulate facets of particular jobs or careers and to expand this know- 
ledge to other facets of careers. An effective career development inter- 
vention must provide an opportunity for growth of an internalized value 
system to help each Individual move to self -fulfillment through apprecia- 
tion of his own career role. 

An effective program to facilitate career development must be part 
of a total curriculum, Involving school, .hprne, and community, and must be 
totally articulated and integrated laterally across school and community, 
and vertically from pre -school through adulthood. The content and 
nature of learning experiences must be focused on careers i with programs 
structured around career opportunities ^ occupational information, atti- 
tude and Value development, development of Job entry skills, and higher 
level technical skills. An effective career development Intervention must 
provide for a guidance component which assists individuals to make sound 
life -decisions, helps them prepare for work roles Implementing their 
career choices, md prepares them for relating self development experi- 
ences to career development. Career development of the Individual la 
achieved by an intervention Implementing a developmental concept providing 
for an Integrated instruction-guidance program geared to a sequence of 
developmental tasks (Havlghurst , 1953), 

A career development continuum must Implement the same major goals 
orthemee at every growth level. Administration, instruction, ajid guidance 
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^'must: be linked in,a concerted effort to provlda the kinds of interven- 
=tion needed to. realise career development.' Effort muet be made at every 
level of the educational process^ from kindergarten through adult edu- 
cation^ to implement a continuum of systematically related experiences 
designed to help each individual realize his fiill potential for career 
developmeiiy >^:A^^^ of reiourcea must be brought to bear on the pro- 

blem _ of prOViding-T a totally Integrated and articulated program of ca- _ 
Vreer development Experiences for children and youth. Goverranent^ edu- ■ 
:^liEion, labor/ Industry, a^^ community groups iu-.st work together to im- 
^^piement planned program to prepare children and youth for facing the 
challenges of a rapidly changing society. 

The Hawaii Career Development Continutm implementi these assymp- 
tions about effective career development interventional 

1. Career development intervention focuses on interaction of aca-- 
demic and vocational education and guidance and work experience 

2. Career development intervention includes the efforts and inputs 
of learner, school perionnelj parents, coranunity^ labor^ indus- 
try and business 

3. Career development intervention provides opportunities for ex- 
periences in learning and practicing decision-making 

4. Career development comprehensive program to develop self ^ civic, 
social/ and economic capabilities provides the opportunity for 
career development activities according to the individual's 
developmental level and needs 

5. Career development program of activities provides each one an 
opportunity to clarify and refine his knowledge about himself 
and his aspirations for his future through a planned process 
of self -assessment and? evaluation 

6. Career. development program of activities provides an opportunity 
to articulate facets of particular Jobs or careers and to expand 
this knowledge to, other facets or careers 

7. Career development progrm provides an opportunity for discus- 
sion and growth of an internalized value iystem which helps 
each one move toward self -fulfillment 

8. Career development intervention provides opportunities for par- 
ticipation in various skill activities as a prelude to decisions 

. concerning specific skill areas and eventual development of 
entry level skills 

9. Career development program provides assistance to the individual 
in learning the process necessary for Job entry and advancement 
and in developing the skills of job seeking and career placement 

10. Career development intervention provides indivldualiaation of 
learning eKperiences and participation in group learning and 
guidance activities 145 



Carear development intervention provides a iystematic approach 
Implamented jointly by school and coiranunlty, with personnel 
from the world of work participating with educational and guid^ 
ance personnel to deiign^ implement^ and evaluate the experi- ^ ^ 
ences supporting career development 

Career development intervention is part of the total curricu*- 
lum and is totally articulated and integrated, laterally across 
school and community 5 and vertically from pre-school through 
adulthood 

Career development intervention is implemented in learning ex- 
periences and activities focused on careers--elementary and 
secondary programs structured around career opportunities, oc- 
cupational informations attitude developments high school pro- 
grams around c.ireer aKploration and Job entry skills* and com- 
munity colleges around technical skills 

Career development guidance interventions assist individuals to 
make sound life-decisions, help them prepare for work roles 
implementing their career choices ^ and prepare them for relating 
self ^ developmental sKperiences to reality 

Career development intervention is organised around a functional 
priority of life roles, with career-identity and ielf-ldentity 
providing the central focus 

Career development intervention is based on a developmental con- 
cept which provides for integrated instruction and guidance 
geared to a sequence of developmental tasks (Havlghursts 1953)* 

General assumptions about the environment 

A number of basic premises underlie the conceptualisation of career 
development which establishes the frame of reference for development of 
career development curriculum guides* The following assumptions reflect 
the rapid social and economic change which characteriaes the society of 
post World War IIj the existing social and institutional arrangement, 
and some of the more critical problems and issues that confront society 
in general; 

1, Rapid technological and social change will continue making it 
necessary to prepare youth and adults to use technology for the 
benefit of the individual and society 

2, Preparation for work Is a major objective of education 

3, Vocational education and academic education must be fused and 
integrated 

4, Children and youth must be able to relate to the adult world of 
works equipped to assume civic responsibility , capable of per- 
sonal usefulness and satisfactions and able to establlih and 
maintain social rc^lattonshlps 
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5. 



Effective education must provide for intensive guidance and 
counseling 



^ / 6. Continuoui articulation of education must be provided from 

kindergarten through grade 12 and on Into post secondary edu- 
- cation and training 

7, Vocational-technical education^ academic disGlpline^ and guld- 
'\ ':^' :'. ance and counseling must be fused and Integrated, 

The synthesis of a philosophy of career development constitutes the 
second step. The philosophy, m^de up of a set of basic assumptions 
about the rights and responsibilities of the individual for realising ca- 
reer development ^ the nature and substance of career development ^ and 
the essential elements^ in Interventions to assist each individual real- 
ise career development, assumes the need for systematic planning and 
evaluation of the career of each individual* It assumes that healthy 
career development does not happen by chance, Zaccaria (1969) documents 
the assmnption that skills and knowledge are , not spontaneous occurrances. 
They must be developed in systematic ways* The accompllslunent of healthy 
career development for the individual calls for a long-term^ continuing 
intervention* 

There must be continuing assessment of Individual potential so ca- 
reer growth and advancement can be facilitated* The assessment must be- 
gin early in life* Each parson must understand his capacities for de- 
velopment at an early age, so aspirations and decisions can be realistic 
from the start. The Interventions to facilitate healthy career develop- 
ment uf each Individual must be Implemented in planned experiences to 
bring about changes in the behaviors of Individuals to fit them for per- 
sonally satisfying and socially constructive occupational roles, as well 
as contribute to their achievement of self -realisation/ development of 
civic responsibilities, and capability of maintaining healthy social re- 
lationships. 
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OTAPTER II 

"CONCEPTUALIZATIpN OF OTI MWAIl C^ER DEVBLOHffilTO GONTINUUM 



:fei>r^ '&^^^^ concaptualigation of the Hawaii Career Develppment 

which undergrids design of curriculira. The development of 
^^^^^:''^tiie career development conceptualiMtlon is a prerequisit the design 
^*-o;if>^v^^^^ articulate career development learning eKperi- 

v^i^ees from Kihdergaf t through Grade 14* The conceptualisation was de- 
^:/veloped to establish a ^^f Integrating career development 

IJii learning experienee^ academic^ vocational, md guidance 

l^^J^iK^^i^^'^^i^^^^* The conceptualiEation is based on two assumptions s (1) that 
^^J^^^>^i;od^ ttie needs of the learners ^d conditions 

pW^uf-''^^\ social and economic aettingsi rad (2) that the delivery edu- 

J- ; cation must be organized md implemented to optimise individual well- 
P'^l'l^',:^.^^' an.d social welfare * The conceptualiMtion implements two major 

;bVv:;:^- 'A premises: 

|p|^^•^--^ . .V, . . : . . . 

^^f^l^- i ' * * potential for career development is realised by providing 

: experiences to assist the individual to become a fully fmc- 

tionlng person 



* i * the potential for individual career development is realized 
by arranging a sequence of tasks md concepts to facilitate 
Individual progress from one developmental level to another. 

The conceptualization encompasses three major components: (1) areas 
of growth which must be developed for the Individual to achieve career 
development; (2) sequence of experiences which must be implemented by 
the individual in the course of career development! and (3) components 
of the environment in which decisions and esperlences must be implemented 
to accomplish a totally integrated system for achieving career develop- 
ment. 

The areas of individual growth are expressed as the four major goals 
of career development. The goals are implemented in experiences of the 
individual interacting with the environmant to achieve self and career 
Identity* The sequence of objectives to be achieved is from awareness, 
to exploration and skill development* Figure 1 elucidates the concept- 
tualization of the career development continuum. 
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Fig* 1 Conceptual model for Career Development 
In Hawaii Schools 
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X;:-'^ v ^ of Figure 1 reveals that the individual achievei car^r 

and self -identity, becoming a fully functioning person, through a series 
;^K,^f decisions and CKperlences in the s 1 , community, home, and work/ 
^leisure settings This is accomplis^ he grows and develops in four 

areas: self-realization, economic efx. -.cy^ social relationships, and 
,J civic responilbi 11 ty. Growth and development are realized as the indi- 
= vidua! progresses throug a sequence of experiences ranging from awareness 
to exploration and skill development until he becomes a fully functioning 
person. The interrelationships among the three basic components of the 
conceptual model are' showi in Figure 1, This figure Identifies three 
„ • -b^^ components essential for achievement of career development: 

* * , the four areas of individual growth and development 

self-realization 
social relationships 
civi: responsibility 
economic efficiency 

, . * the four aspects of the environment in which growth occurs 

home 

school 

work/ leisure 
community 

. , , the three dimensions of the sequence of experiences 

awareness 
exploration 
preparation-placement 



Areas of individual career development 

Career development Is seen as the continuing growth of an individual 
toward complete self and career fulfillment, achieved through a sequence 
of interactions and decisions In the school, home, coTOnunitys and work/ 
leisure environments. Career development Is the process of growth and 
development of the individual into the full realisation of his potential 
as a person with self and career identity. The Individual becomee a fully 
functioning person through achievement of four goals: 

, . . achieving self -realization through the development of self- 
understanding,' personal values, goal-setting and decision-making 
capabilities, and an appreciation for individual differences . 

i * , being able to establish and m/dntain healthy social relation'- 
^shlps at home, on the job 5 in the family, in the coranunity 

. . , being able to carry out civic responsibilities at work and in 
the conmiunity 

, . , becoming economically efficient, as producer and consumer of 
goods and services. 
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SequenGe of career development 



The individual grows and developa into a fully fimctioning person 
as he progresses through a iequence of awareness , exploration, and pre- 
paration in relation to the four areas of individual growth and deval- 
opmant. He must first become aware of the self md the environment. 
He must explore cweer opportunities and develop goal setting capabili= 
tiee. He must prepare for job entry, achieve technological competencies ^ 
and learn the skills of job placement. These career development dimen- 
sions are related sequentially, with career and self awareness being 
prerequisite to career eKploration, which, in turn, precedes preparation 
md placement. Awareness of self md career Is achieved as the indivi- 
dual acquires an imderatanding of himself and the lifestyles related to 
different kinds of careers. Exploration of careers is accomplished 
through hands-on or simulation experiences as the Individual develops 
the taiowledge, interests, and abilities required for different kinds of 
occupations, develops the capabilities of goal setting, understands risk- 
taking and value structuring, and acquires the skills of decision -making. 
Preparation involves the development of entry level job skills and capa- 
bllity of plmning for continuing career development. Placement involves 
learning the job-seeking techniques necessary for placement and up-grading. 

The career development continuum is seen as a lifelong process in 
which each Individual achieves his full potential as a fully fimctioning 
person. This is accomplished through a systematic sequence of experi- 
ences and decisions resulting in the individual becoming a person capa- 
ble of being economically efficient, able to be civically responsible, 
capable of achievtog self-realization, and capable of establishing and 
maintaining healthy social relationships. 

The continuum is realized through a sequence of career development 
eKperlences aimed at achieving the four goals eKtending from K through 
Grade 14, involving awareness, exploration, preparation, md placement. 
This continuum is shown in Figure 2, 



GOALS 
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Fig. 2 Scope and sequence model for Career Development 

In Hawaii Schools 
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Examination of Figure 2 shows that the dimensioni of awareness , ex-- 
ploratlon, preparation, and placement are InGorporated in learning ex- 
periences, from kindergarten through grade 14 i The emphasis on aware- 
neee, exploratloni preparation^ or placement changes, depending on the 
grade level, growth of the lndividual» and the social situation. In 
general^ the emphasis in kindergarten through grade 6 will be on devel- 
oping career and self -awareness* The model provides for exploratory or 
skill development tasksg as needed* From grade 7 to grade 9, emphasis is 
on career exploration and goal setting, but awareness and skill develop- 
ment can be included. From grade 10 to 14^ the emphasis is on prepara- 
tion and placement I but awareness and eKploration are included also. The 
conceptual model subsumes the need to provide interventions to develop, 
improve, and increase career and self --awareness over the entire life span 
of the individual. The assumption is made that the individual never 
reaches the stage in life when he no longer has the potential for in- 
creasing or sharpening his awareness of self md career. The time of 
greatest potential for developing awareness, however, is in the elemen- 
tary grades, when the Individual is concerned primarily with the devel- 
opmental tasks of middle childhoods 

learning physical skills needed for ordinary games 

building wholesome attitudes toward oneself 

learning to get along with peers 

learning an appropriate social role 

developing fimdamental skills in reading, writing, and calculation 

developing concepts needed for achieving personal independence 

developing conscience, morality, and scale of values 

developing attitudes to social groups and situations* 

It is assumed that to some degree the goals of career development 
are realized through career exploration over the entire life span of an 
Indiviudal. It is held that even in middle childhood when the indivi- 
dual is concerned primarily with tasks related to development of con- 
cepts and skills for everyday living- — communication, computation, inter- 
personal relationships—there is some opportimity for career exploration 
and some initial experiences relating to goal setting. The major empha- 
sis, however, on career exploration and goal setting is at the middle 
school grades, when the individual is concerned with the developmental 
tasks of preadolescences 

achieving new' and more mature relations with peer of both .sexes 

achieving a social role 

accepting one's physique and using body effectively 
achieving emotional indenpendence of parents and other adults 
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achieving assurance of economic independence* 

It is assumed that to some degree there is a potential for develop-- 
ment of skill prof icianciesi starting at bxi early age ond continuing 
through the mature years. The greatest emphasis, however, on preparation 
for job or further education is in adolescence and early adulthood* The 
line between career exploration and preparation is much less definite 
than that which marks the transition from awareness to exploration. The 
needs of the individual and the social situation exert more influence at 
this end of the continuum than at the beginning * For the individuals 
who will go directly from secondary school into the world of workj pre= 
paration must begin earlier than for those who will continue schooling 
in college or technical schooli The emphasis on preparation and place- 
ment comes at the time when individuals are concerned with developmental 
tasks of adolescence and early adulthood^ 

selecting and preparing for an occupation 

preparing for marriage and family 

developing intellectual skills and concepts for civic competence 
desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 
acquiring a set of values and an ethical system 
selecting a mate 

learning to live with a marriage partner 
starting a family 
rearing children 
managing a hprne 

getting started in an occupation 
taking on civic responsibilities 
finding a congenial social group. 

Career development is accomplished over a lifelong ' continuum as the 
individual realizes his potential and achieves career identity through 
development of knowledge, skills, and attitudes to implement self --real- 
iMtloHi economic efficiency, social relationships, and civic responsi- 
bilities, 

EKperiences implementing, career development 

Career development of the person is realised through interaction of 
the individual with four aspects of the environment l school, homes work/ 
leisure i and conmiunity, 
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The QC^eer d&mtopmmt is a Hfeiong' proaeQa through which the 
individmt malims his potential md aahi&ves self md am^mi' 
identity. This is aaaompHshed throi^h a systemaiia sequenQe 
of planned interventions to reinforce the sequmnae of ^velop-- 
ment along the aontinum of auareness^ exploration^ md prepa^ 
ration. 



The four d.-*' ^snalons of the environment in which experiences and 
decisions are implemented to reinforca career development are: 

. . , school, where the individual is afforded the opportunity to 
participate in purposefully created and contrived experiences 
to bring about changes in behavior 

. . . homes where the individual is afforded the opportunity to 
interact with members of a family and to maintain a way of 
life 

, , , work/leisure, where the individual is afforded the opportunity 
to perform labor as a means of earning a living or engage in 
activities for the sake of personal fulfillment and enjoyment 

, * * coiMQunityj where the person is afforded the opporttmity to 
interact with other individuals who share folkways , moresj 
taboos , rules ^ and laws * 

Through the experiences provided to the individual in school^ homes, 
work/leisure settings, and community, he grows into a person. He achieves 
self=realiEationp is capable of maintaining economic efficiency, can 
execute his civic responsibilities, and can establish and maintain healthy 
social relationships* The school, working in consort with the home^ com= 
munity, and work/leisure world, plays a key role in facilitating healthy 
career development. 

Implementing the conceptuallEation of _a delivery system 

The delivery of career development is accomplished through inter- 
vention options which are provided through interfacing instruction, ad- 
ministration and guidance. Formative and summative evaluation is main- 
tained as an integral part of the delivery system to provide quality 
control and accountability* Vocational education, academic education, 
and guidance are interrelated in the common pursuit of career develop- 
ment of the individual. The basic philosophy of career development ex- 
postulates that! 

1, career development is a lifelong continuum 

2, career development follows a planned sequence of awareness, 
exploration, preparation, and placement 

3, career development of the individual is accomplished as the in-- 
dividual achieves self, civic, social, and economic development 
and growth 1 K/l 
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4, carefer developmant is achieved through experiences and decisions 
which facilitate the growth and development of the individual. 

These assumptionB combine to define a conceptualization whichi when 
implemented In the school setting, will result in an integrated and ar-- 
tlculated program of instruction and guidmcei kindergarten through 
grade 14. This program will be designed to develop self ^realization, 
social relationship skills, civic responsibility capabilities , and econo- 
mic efficiency capabilities of every child. 

A model for a delivery system of career development Hawaii's 
Schools is shown in Figure 3, page 15, 

Figure 3 presents a model for the organisational structure to de- 
liver a career development continuumi When the delivery system is im- 
plemented in the school setting^ an integrated and articulated program 
of instruction and guidance^ K through Grade 14^ is achieved* 

Staff development, material development, commimity participants, 
data collection I ^formation processing, and curriculum development are 
totegral parts of the total system for delivering career development* 



The BBBBnoQ of aco^&er ^velopmmt is the p^rapn* Cco^mer devet'- 
oprmnt %& perBon^oriented* Coo^eer ^velopment is an ongoing 
proae&B of individual developmmt^ aoniinuing from infmiay 
thorugh imiu^iy. This devetopm&ntat proaesB tcA,&e plaoe 
through a ByBtematia B&qu&nae of emperienamB and deai^ionB of 
the indiviSml in cm environment, Th&Be e^eriisnaeB and deai^ 
BionB aontribute to the formulation of a po&itive BBlf^idsntity 
and reaiimtion of voaational md avooational matm'ity. 
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Organizational structure for the 
delivery of career development experiencej 
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CHAPTER HI 



GOALS, SUBGOALS, AND OBJECTIVES OF CAREER DEVELOP>ffiNT IN HAWAII 

This chapter describes the development of goals , subgoals, and ob- 
jectives of career development, and presents the model for achieving a 
continuum in Hawaii *s Schools through the process of relating goals, sub^ 
goals J and objectives across levels, 

A goal statement Is a collection of words or symbols describing a 
general intent or desired outcome. A goal is a broadly defined intended 
outcome, such as ''achieving self -fulfillment J* A goal sets the direction 
and indieates the general nature of the desired outcome, but does not 
specify the characteristics of the cKpected outcome* Goals reflect a 
philosophical frame of reference and are characterized by broadness in 
intent and scope. A goal is a statement of general purpose. Goals are 
somewhat idealistic ^ but should not be so far revuoved from reality as to 
be meaningless. 

A subgoal is a component of a goal. Each goal is made up of two or 
more parts, Subgoals describe in general terms the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes which must be achieved in order for the goal to be reached.^ 
Subgoals are eKpressed in general terms to describe what the person will 
understand^ the skills he will develop, or the nature of the attitudes or 
values he will acquire in order for the goal to be realized. Goals tend 
to describe the total person or group of persons; subgoals refer to the 
psychomotor, affective, or cognitive dimensions of the person or partic- 
ular group of persons* 

Behavioral objectives are collections of words describing specific, 
pertinent, attainable , measurable, and observable behaviors that will 
result from planned intervention. Behavioral objectives are written In 
terms which can be evaluated. They specify the criteria of effectiveness, 
A behavioral objective must (1) identify and name the desired behavior; 

(2) describe the conditions under which the behavior will take place; 

(3) specify limitations or constraints; and (4) specify acceptable levels 
of performance. 

The conceptual model prescribes the goals for career development. 
There are four goals which must be achieved for an Individual to become 
a fully functioning persons 

, . . becoming capable of achieving self-realization 

. , . becoming capable of establishing and maintaining healthy social 
relationships 

. , . becoming capable of executing civic responsibilities 
. . . becoming capable of maintaining economic efficiency as a 
producer and consumer* 

The goal of self "realigation is the development of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes or values to make an individual the person he is capable of 
becoming, with a heightened self -awareness, a realistic self-concept, a 
positive self-image, a realistic value system, and decision-making capa- 
bility. Achievement of self -realization Involves development of cotranunication 
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and computational ekilli, acquisition of basic knowledge about health, and 
generation of fGeltngs of self comniDnsurate with potential abilities. 
Self-realization involves mastery of basic skills in readings writing ^ 
speaking, listening^ and tnathematics . 

The goal of social r^l atipnghlpR is the development of knowledge ^ 
skills 5 attitudes or values to make an individual a person capable of 
coping with social situations and relating to other human beings in terms 
of realities^ expectations, and standards of society* The goal subsumes 
the development of interpersonal and InterrelationshiD skills needed to 
function effectively in the home, community ^ school, and work-leisure 
settings . 

The goal of c 1 v 1 c_ r e fi p on s 1 b 1 1 It y is the development of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes or values to make the individual a person capable 
of contributing in an organized, lawful way to the welfare of the group. 
Civic responsibility means achieving an awareness of and participation in 
neighborhood and local community issues and affairs, awareness of politi- 
cal Issues and laws of the land at local, state, national, and Interna- 
tional levels, and respect for the rights and property of others in school 
coimnunity, home, and work-leisure settings. 

The goal of economic efficiency is the development of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes or values to make an individual a person capable of 
managing his home and family affairs and supporting himself and his de^ 
pendents at a living standard above the poverty level in a manner contri- 
buting to individual well-being and social welfare. Achievement of eco- 
nomic efficiency Involves developing the skills required to be an effectiv 
producer and consumer of services and goods, and the capability of bene- 
fiting from avocational pursuits* This goal subsumes the development of 
knowldege, skills, and attitudes required for getting and maintaining 
gainful employment and the management of income for the welfare of the 
person and his dependents. It also iiivolves productive management of 
time devoted to avocational interests. 

For each of the goals, a set of subgoals has been defined. The sub- 
goals for the major goals are shown in Table 1. 
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HAWAII CAIER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUUM, K-U 
Table 1 Subgoals for each of the Four Major Goals 



Goals 


Sub goals K-14 


Self-rsillzations 


1, Acquire skills of self appraisali 

2, Devilop awaretisss aid imdargtandlng of self, 

3, Develop understanding of dedsion-inakini process, 

i Acquire skills of decil ion-making, risk-tikini, valus clarification, 
and goal-sitting, 

5, Develop widirstanding of the relationship betwesn work and life 

style. 

6. Dsvelop appreclfltlon for individual differences In interests, values, 

aptitude, skills, abilities, attitudes, 


Social Relationships! 


1, Develop Interparsonal skills', 

2, Develop understanding of sociil roles, 

3, Develop undarstanding of cooperation, 

4, Develop understanding of coratnunity workers, 

5, Develop appreciation for flexibility and adaptability in social re- 

iatlonahips, 

6, Develop understandlni of interrelatedness of occuDational roles. 


Civic Responslbilityi 


1. Develop mdergtanding of rights, privlleies, and responsibilities on 

the job. In the home, in the commiinity, 

2. Develop understanding of ways in which participation in civic groups 

contributs to individual and group goals, 
3i Develop understandln| of importinci of rules in society, 

4, Develop understandini of relationship between responsibilitiig and 

rewards in work and leisure . 

5, Divelop capabilities for inaking effsctive use of resources ind under- 

stand relation of envlroninant to worki 
5, Develop abllltv to oarticiDate in various kinds of civic groups. 


Econoiic Efflciincyi 


1, Develop mdirstanding of variety of occupations, intarrelatedness of 
occupations, and knowledge of occupational classifications and job 
descriptions, 

2i Develop tmderstandlng that occupations exist for a purposi and con- 
tribute to the dignity of the individuiL 

3, Develop appreciation for the value and worth of work, appreciate the 

contribution of occupations to society and the economy, and appre- 

a,. 11 i i ft f % i ilP^ 4 

ciati that work mians different things to different people i 

4. Develop understmding that new occupatigni develop in response to 

nseds of society , 
Si Develop implgyabillty skills, 

6, Divilop understaiding_of the rilationBhip between education and work* 
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Inspection of Table 1 reveals that the same subgoals are Implemented 
at eaeh level of the continuum. It Is this repetition of eubgoals which 
insures articulation across grade levels. 

Each subgoal is translated into a set of learner objectives, against 
which the teacher or counseloi can compare the outcomes to determine ef- 
fectiveness of the learning tasks* The objectives are designed to take 
into account the need for the learner to progress through the stages of 
awareness and eKploratlon to skill preparation and placement* The learn- 
er objectives apecify knowledge^ skills ^ and attitudes to be developed^ 
relnforcedj and strengthened to realize career development. The objec- 
tives in a curriculum guide are broadly stated learning outcomes. These 
expected outcomes must be expressed as behavioral objectives ^ since the 
effectiveness of the learning tasks can be determined only if evaluation 
Is criterion referenced. To define a behavioral objective, it Is essen-" 
tlal to take into consideration the limitations and constraints in the 
situation and the cbiracterlstlcs of the learners. Since .curriculum 
guide ara used In dl Eferent school settings ^ definition of behavloraj^ 
gbjectlves^ust be j^one_by^ teachers and counselors In the different 
schoo Is taking iuto account the learner characteristics^^ environmental 
conditions ^ resources, and constraints . The teacher or counselor should 
convert each learner objective into a behavioral objective. Each defi- 
nition of a behavioral objective should include- (1) operational des- 
cription of the behaviors to be developed; (2) the conditions under which 
the desired behaviors will be demonstrated | (3) limitations and con- 
straints; and (4) criteria for acceptable performance. 

Each behavioral objective developed by teacher or counselor should 
pass a quality test* Ryan (197 2) developed and described a SPAMO quality 
test for behavioral objectives. This test requires that each objective 
satisfy five criteria in order to be of the desired quality to provide 
a basis for accountability. The criteria arei (1) Specificity; (2) Per-* 
tlnence; (3) Attainability; (4) Measurabllity; and (5) Observability* 
An objective is specific if it is expressed in terms that are clear and 
precise rather than vague or ambiguous. It Is pertinent If it Is rele- 
vant to the learners and the setting, Any objective which cannot be 
shown to be important for career development is not pertinent* ^ ob** 
jectlve Is attainable if it is within the realm of possibility for the 
particular group of learners and the situation* An objective is measure 
able If procedures for quantifying the desired outcomes are available* 
An objective is observable if the desired outcomes can be seen either 
directly or Inferred on the basis of behaviors that can be seen. Broadly 
stated objectives found in curriculum guides must be converted to beha- 
vioral objectives. 

The relationships among goals ^ subgoals ^ and objectives are shown 
in Figure 4. 
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Examination of Figure 4 reveals that within each of the four major 
goal areas of carear development , basic concepts have been Identified 
by the aubgoals which must be achieved. The subgoals represent broad 
areas of learning which muit be mastered to develop the knowledgej 
skills J and attitudes implementing at If-realigationj economic efficiency, 
social relationships J and civic responsibility. These four goals are 
the foundation of the career development model* It can be seen that the 
subgoals are converted into objectives relating to awareness j explorations 
and preparation. The way in which the goals and subgoals are converted 
into a sequence of related objectives to establish a continuum of career 
development Is shown in the charts on pages 22 to 27, 

Examination of the charts on pages 22 to which depict the relation- 
ships among goals ^ subgoals ^ and objectives, shows the way in which the 
continuum of career development ifl accomplished through implementation 
of learning experiences to achieve a sequential set of objectives related 
to a single subgoal. It is expected that learning experiences will be 
implemented in the early grades to develop awareness in relation to self* 
realization J economic efficiency , social relationships ^ and civic respon^ 
aibility. In the middle grades^ related objectives will focus on explo- 
ration, and in the upper levels ^ the related objectives will emphasize 
skill development. The four goals constitute the foundation for the ca- 
reer development models The subgoals represent broad areas of learning 
content which Implement the four goal areas. The objectives define the 
outcomes in relation to awareness, exploration^ and preparation. The 
matrix of subgoals and objectives, by developmental levels , establishes 
a scope and sequence for each of the four goals. By studying the charts 
showing the objectives by levels, it is possible to identify the way in 
which objectives are relatad. 
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tfS^k relatii to thi oni 



Ea^ iaamer will be ^li to 
|lvE b ixppll of th| way 
to uhidi hli ilCitudgi fi^ 
lata to icheal pirfsmiei 



Eich la&mg? will bi ^le to 
^ell hc^ his itud^ habita 
fela^l ED school iUQceiSi 



Each iiamer will li able to 
imtM or difini yayi la 
vhleh hi is differing froa 
o^hir pitsonSi ■ 



_Umtt Objeeiivjj_b^ Livili 



ii^ learnQr will be able to 
list or diicfibi iequinci d 
umt davilop^nti 



la^ kamer will bi ibli to 
UbI two Qciupailona ia whlcb 
hi hai no incirist, and two 
ogcupitloni la vhldi he is 
incifgstid, 



iich liainir wlU ba ^le to 
ILU Qt dilcribi wi^i In which 
workini rilatii' U M way one 



Each liarnor will bg §ble iq 
lilt or diieribi wiyi in whidi 
hie ittitudai raiate Ee ichgel 
pirfQiiincai 



Eioh learner will be able to 
Hit or daisribe wiyi in vhigh 
his itudy hibiti reliti to 
school su^ciii, 



lieh limir will bs ibli to 
daionitriti kfl^lidp §f 
baiie activitiei Involved in 
iducitionil iid cariir plan^ 
nlsgi 

laeh learair will be ibli to 
till chi valyi mi oonia^ 
quineis of ieviril warier 
tiioim open to hiii 



Eich laarnif will be ibli to 
ihdw tfiat he imderstandi 
thit m individuil*! sQcupi^ 
tlon m inflyaftci his Ufe. 
style ^d that a prifi^ed 
Ufi ityla My influansi 
sni*i sQcupitlonil choiei* 

Each liirnir will be ^li to 
identify dlffarant pirional 
chifacteri^tici which affact 
pirfoTOnci in i job of 

ibl 



laeh liimar will bi ible to 
aliuii reiponiiblllty for 
Qiking a oirair choioe^ 



Eich laamif will bt able to 
ihdw that hi knowi what li 
raqyirid^ fof pliMEiat la 
psiMeiondify aiployEint, 
furthar aducitipn, or bothi 



li'cfa liirniF will bi ibli to 
daseilbi At »ay Is whlih 
valimtiif linicis affiet 
Ufa itylit 



ich liirnir will bi ibli to 
lit one diffiranci bit^^iin 

liisalf and another pirion 
n lach of thi foUowini 

afeai! 1) Intefist, 

1) ibilitiii^ 3) iptitydii, ^ 

k) viiues, 5) iltltydii, 



iich liarnar will be able to 
Hit of diicribe one piraenal 
itriniEh and ons pirionil 
wiakneii, 



Eaeh lemir will bt ibla to 
Uit 07 diicribe two fiasona 
for toiowlni oni-i itfengthi 
and wiikneiiii, 



Eieh leamaf will ba gbli to 
sh^ thit he knows of ijclit- 
ing and ehinglni yiluii of 
vifioua ithnie and rili|ioui' 
psups 



Iach-4earner will be able to 
nm tha poaiibli Qiidi of a 
|ivan lifi ityli asd Hit 
iiveril gccupatioaa which 
will iidify thus &iidg« 



Ei(A liarnar wlU bi abli io 
dariva latli fiction froi 
wdrk/iducatlqnil ejqierlincii 



Each limef will be t§ 
lilt or deicribe ^e way 
Qhiigii in Ufa ityla ara 
cauiid by oceupatianil ad- 
vanqgnienti 



ladh liarnir 
identify flvi 
piopla dlffif, 



ibli to 
in which ■' 



Each liirnir will be able io 
iflidirgtand and appticllti 
ynique viluis and itindardi 
of culturil iroups, 



Each liimar will ha able to 
show thit hi knows that dif- 
ferint pappie hivi fiilinp 
of diplty ind worth for 
dif ferint riaioria, 

Each laamif will bi able to 
ihow iilf-lnsight by ^' 
statini wayi in which hi 
diffiri frgi othira, 
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Subgoale 



1. DiVllop Inuprsonil 
ikllli, 



idclil roUit 



I of 



3r Devilop midirglandln| of 

doapirition 



i Divalop trnderitindlng of 



mi\ tevil^lng Cipibl Utlii fqjLlsjibliihlng and Hiintiinlng Heilthy Social tellElonihtss. 



Eieh leamtr mLII be able Es 
discrlbi thrae jobs thit 
peeple Uvinf cloii to hii 
hpldj and naifi oni InEefpir 
lonil ikilli 



Each Itaniir viU be able to 
liil ®d imtlh^ chif- 
acEeriitiei q! di|nlEv In 
riliticQ IQ self and eEheri 



Each liarnif will bi abli to 
idantify a ilcuaclon whsfi 
cvo ar lore ^orkifi epoper- 
ate prpduce g pifoduct er 
pfgvidi a iirvlce, 



3, tevilop appraclatiw for 
flixibllUy ind adapUbiU- 
£y if) ioelil rglaUonshlpi 



Divilop undirii^dlni df 
intirrilitidnesi sf om- 
patlonil folii, 



Ierjc 



Each leimer will bi abli u 
list tvQ fgillnp hli fa^hir 
of agihir has abouE hli or 



Eleh lairnar will ba able U 
|lvi an ij^aspli sf ona job 
vhleh cdfitrlbu^ii to or ii 



Lelfnir Objieltveg by Lgvils 



Each liirnir Mlh abli Eo 
descrlbl how interpersonal 
sklUe cpniributa to hli pir- 
SDnil feillnp of worth. 



Ei^h laimar will bi able io 
discrlbi ttie roll of m si|- 
nlficant idult* 



Each learner will bi able to 
imdifstand the biniflti sf 
CDopiratlDn mi intirdipgndanc^ 
in n^kln| a affoni 



hi 



Each learnir will be able es 
diserlbe tha probible conii- 
queneii of diffirent typss 
of intifpirionii reliilgn- 
ihipdi 



Each lairner will be able to 
diicrlbi wiyi that group 
rolii ara valuabli to hiii 



Each leamir will value coop- 
ifitisn n a ttiane to pro= 
iriii, 



liCh liimer will bi able id 
diicribi two dc^upationi which 
contribyte to othir sccupa- 
tioni, 



Each leimr^r will bi able to 
deicrihi or define wgrk In two 
different ways, 



Eich hmit will bi abli to 
deiCflbl one job which CQntrl- 
butii to or ii filatid to mo* 
.fe^Jsh* , 



Eaqh lilrnir vlU bi ibli to 
dascrlbi ways in whi^ occu- 
pationi ife IntirriliCad^ 



Bach leaHigr will bi able to 
diicrlbi waya In which one 
iaibir cm adapt to facili- 
tate poyp action and m^pt 
thi vilui of chinpi 



Each leamar will be able to 
daicribi the loiportinee of 
Intirpirsonil ralatlQflihlpii 



Each liimif will bi ibli to 
disonitriti use sf interpeN 
ionil akilli in i job Intir- 



Each laamir will bi abli to 
diicribi varioui SQcill 
rolei related to grQupi of 
which hi ii a iiibif. 



lach iiarnir will be abli to 
diicribi ways of wgEklng 
cooperatively with-'other 
Qeibifs of a group, 



Iich liirnir will be able to 
Hit and dejcrlbi occupa- 
tlsflil cluitiri for hilplng 
occupations, 



Each leaniyr will bi abli to 
deiccibe wayi thai gfoupi or 
indlviduflli hive heipid hlffi 
Qrjgntrlbutid.jo_the 
ln| sf hli neidi, 



Each liarnir will bi able to 
discrlbf wiVi in which hi 
his altered a ioclil role 
aver a period of ti^ and 
know that a varlity of folei 
canErlbute to his develop* 
aent ai a perion. 



Each learner will be able to = 
lilt the valuii which have 
accrued to bis tm psup 
liobi rihip.^and. dii cusi . theii.^. 
in tins of hli feallngi 
about hiiiilf, 



e§ili Divilgp lag C^ibiliUii for Carry^i Out Civia Rypaaibllltiii it Hsik lad ia the Co 



Sybgealf 



li Dival^ tsdefiCiidlsg of 
rlihtgi privllip§i mi 
f€spoBslblliii8s Ofl thi 
jobi in ihi hpisi, md Is 



L Mvildp imdiriemdini of 
vayi Iq vhldi pir^QipiUss pirtlalpalii 
1b Mt iroupa Cistflbuti 
Id ^dlviduil ^d iroup 



3t Divilop ^diriMdlQi of 
i^firtocg of ruiis In 



iich liimir will hi gbli to 
|1^ an t%m^h of oni wiy 
ifl which work fequlris ri* 
ipossiblUCy. 



Eaeh liiraar will bl ibi^: to 

I in g E 
contributes to daai^doQ 



Itch iiirnir vlll be ible Eg 
Uit fulai fpf a |foup of 
which bg li g m^§ti 



ki tevalop isidirsiffiding of 
rilitionibip between le- 
spdoiibilitlii and revirdi 
in work md leiiuri^ 



h Dtvilop cap^lllElii for 
Mklnf affactlvi m of re- 
SQurcas and \mdirstaod 
riUtios of enviroaEinE 
to work, 



6, DiViiop ibllity to pirtid^ 
paia Irvirioui kindi of 
dvic poupi, 



Each laarnir tdll be abli to 
|lvi m ii3S|ll of thi ri* 
virdip other thm my, 
which ire related to wofkiai 



Eaah liifnar will bi ibk to 
discfibi ways in whieh hii 
partiQlpation in i poup 
hilpid hli, . . 



c 



Uii leamar will be able to 
list or diicribi wip in which 
work riquirii rgapongiblllty, 



Iioh lirair will bi ibli to 
Hit or daccrlbi two ways In 
whloh the iflrirgnunt la which 
hi llvei relatii to caiier and 

si vie |!Qtlpi, 



Each learaiJ will be abls to 
Uit of diaQfiba riapsaaibili' 
till of the idiilt citlEeni 



Eaeh leiner will be able to 
Uit or deiortbi rivifdai gtheildi! 
thu iDonayi vhish ars ralated 
to W6rkin|< 



EflGh learner will be abli to 
to §h^ thit hi kn^i Indi- 
vidual riiponeibillty li n 
lated to the iucciii of a 
peup project, 



Each liinier will be abli to 
state advaQtapi and dliad^ 
vantipi of participation Is 
dvic §roypi* 



Each learnir rill bi ibli to 
Hit rmoni for setabliih^ 
lint and inforciient of laws 
within his coMffiity, 



Each ieirner wlllTe abie to 

licribe ews wayi in which 
work li of valyi, mi m 
tfilt which QharactirlEis 
hiiflolf* 



Each ieamir will be ibli tg 
Hit or diieribi the rilitlgn- 
ihip of the envlronsint to a 
particular Jobi 



Each liimir will bi able to 
deicflbe wayi In whidi hli 
participation in a irdup can^ 
trlbutid lO'hii aldiritindin| 
of tha feiponslbllitiai of 
citizenihlp* 



Iich learnir will bi abla to 
Hit or daacriba thru ria- 
idni for prgpif uae and 
iirvation of natural and 
hun riiourciij and nan 
one cariif which contrlbutii 
to consirvatifin of thiii 
raidurcea, 



Eich lamer will bi abli to 
ihow that ha recognized that 
piridnal traits of punctual- 
ity-and'dipendability'ari-- 
isportant factori in faell- 
ititlni thi work of dthiri 
in an occupational iitting 
or civic iroup, 



10-12 



Each liarflsr will be able to 
ih^ thai hi kn^a the ri- 
ipQniibllitlii which ha has 
to Ihi §dciity in which he 
live! . 



iich liamir will bi abli to 
describa the prociii of 
partlclpitlQn in oni civic 
lotion group I 



Iich liirnar will be abli to 
show that he teowi tha rules 
for opiradga of civic 
grgyp§--parllaientary and 
Qthir group prdcedureSj ind 
itructureii 



Ea# lyrnir will be abli to 
diicribi ways of laintainlni 
acondiic ielf-aufficlancy is 
eonte^drary aoclety* 



Each liarner will ha able to 
list Qt ducflbe relation of 
occupations to cqniirvition 
of fisourceii 



Each leimir will be abli to 
ralati the valui of coopera- 
tlvi ifforts to achiiveffient 
Qf^^gdils for cdiion"|oodr " ' 
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1 



Geilj Developiai Cipabllidis for liiag leDB^lcilly llflaliat, u Producir and tmmm of Goodi aad imim. 



L Divikp imdi^t^ding of 
Varlity of sccupitioQij 
InlirtiliUdnisi of ocqu» 
pitim,^ aad bgwledp of 
eeeypatlonal elusifica- 
lim and job dUQflpUgni. 



2» DavQlop imdgrstindiQg Uial 
oegypatloQi ixlit for i 

. pu^dii and contribute to 
tti dlpity of tha iadlvi- 
duiL 



3* Oivelop ipprieistloii for 
thi value and wonh of 
workj appridace ^ihg 
tribuUon of occupations to 
iodiiy and thi lEonoBy, 
md ipprieliti thai vork 

' . iiiJiS differint ihin|i to 
dlffefint peoplei 



hi 



Sidi laarnir will be abli to 
lilt or deicriba typei of 
yorkeri la the csaiiiftlty, 



Each liifair will ba able to 
Uit or describg m Qtm 
pitioni vhich an production 
orientid and tvg which ari 
si^ici-oriintid 



Eaeh liamir will be ibli to 
describe wayi in which work 
prprtdii opportynitiig for 
iohajnclng dignity of iill 
in J iodatyi 



Each learnir will be ablg to 
tell hstf osi workir in thi 
school CQntributii to chi 
imi of iocii^yi 



Iifih leamir will bi ibli to 
Hit one way in which a 
ygrkir he knowi cdntributii 
to the icoaoialc jood of the 
local irii, 

iioh leimir will be abli to 
Uit or diicribi thru pir- 
soaai filibni why piopls 
work* 



4-i 



Ildi liirner will be abli to 
list or describe typei of 
wofkeri In the coaiualty sr 
in the EchgoL 



Each lumtt will bi abli to 
lilt or diicfibe tvo wayi to 
cliSilfy pccupltloQl. 



Each liafner will bi able to 
describe sni oceypitldn which 
hii an iffect up^ i portion 
of iociety md oontributii te 
individual |TOth, 



Each kirner will hi ahle to 
liit or deaQrlbe tvo contrl- 
bytlsni whldi a apedflid gc- 
cupition hai sadi to the ia- 
pfoveEint of iodity, 



IiGh leamir vlll hi ibli to 
list er diierlbi wiyi in yhidl 
a wofkir he kaswi Qontributig 
t9 the iconaile |dod of hli 
city, stata or cowtryi 

Each laarnir will be ibli to 
dsicribe or pirtleipati In i 
talk which cpntrlbutii to 
dyiroQi ggilgi 



7«9 



Each liirnir wili bi able to 
idiatify contflbiiEioni Qf 10 
coTOimlty wdfksrii mi Qlai* 
Elfy Ehii into thi fgllowlng 
cita|afii§: workini with 
thinpi working with ditij 
^d vorklni with pioplii 



Each liimir will bi ible to 
Identify 10 coiiuslty workir. 
who contribu^p to the di|nlty 
af the IndlviyuaL 



iach learner will be abli to 
lilt or discrlbe m contri- 
butigni thit workers lake to 
iociity^ 



Each learnir will bi ible is 
diidrlba job and nnai 
oni oceupatioiai aluater, 



Eich liiniar will be abli to 
rilati feilln|a about tte 
vilua of holBj eosBunit)*, 
and state werkeri to indlvl- 
dual will^elngi 



Each laimef will bi able to 
eicpllin how one lirviei oc* 
cupatlOfl coatrlbutiH to 
ieciaty, 



laoh lairnif will ba abli to 
divelop appriQlation for 
ecgnoElo rawardi frai worki 



Each lianiir will be able Co 
diisribe ec^oftlc li^lici- 
Wgoi of eariar dedlilDni. 
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fieili BiVilep Capabilitiii iot Ui^ Eesnedcilly Effldcnti ai Froducir mi Zmmt of Goado isd iiE^leei, 



4, SiVilsp iidirewdlng thai 

reipenie to mk of 
■ ieeiit?i 



K-3 



list pif describe an 
c^atios oftii ti^m his fi= 
ther'a or tothirU is um^ 
nvj te bii f ally's iris* 
tinea 



D^vilop mdifsipdlQg sf 
till reiitionshlf bitweia 
dueilids work, 
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Eieh liariif viU be able te 
give m iKQ^li to show* m 
hmti mmntf for job 
gycceiij 



Eaeb Iiamir will bi ^li to 
Hit ene geeupitlos whleh 
requii^i high idioal idyca^ 
tionp oni whieh nquim 

llegei ffid oni yhldi re* 
qylfgi ppcoiolliid cdye^ti^ 

liafnOf will bo able tc 
lilt or deiaribe Q^upitlDne 
uhirt requlrQ a opOQlUe 
Mtent) iig< ^thQei^tlea aa 
i Qieeiia^ knon^ledii. 



_ L€afn!j_pbie^t iy^^ Love 1 g 



44 



liqh kamf will bi able tg 
Uit three gecupationi whieh 
hiva devilopod vtthin hii lifi' 
tligi 



UA lamer will ba able to 
list or dei£rlbD one oceupi^ 
tlsa which hai \m dgvolDpid 
for the purpoae of falfilling 
a mi of ioditvi 



iidi lumx will be abli te 
Uit thriQ faetdri niftisyry 
f^r job Bmmi 



U± leaner will be to 
list or ddsQflbi thi adueatii^ 
ll neodl feiatid to a ipgciflc 
ociypaiioni 



Eidi kafQlr will be ^li to 
descrlbi the eontcat aad le* 
quoaec of odueatlon fiecpssa^ 
for a ^pcdfie pec'jpation* 



Each liarnef will bi ^li Ed 
lilt way 3 ift whldi needo of 
loriity tikte to the occu- 
patisnil struoturs mi iml- 
gpiQQt of QCW DCiypatlO&ii 

Eath loaTOr will bi ablg to 
identify csscunity i^rvieii 
that esdgt to ml the pre- 
seat civic niidi gf his 
iimity, 



UA Umtt yLll be abli to 
deperibs two f^loyability 
aWlll, 



lidi Uamr will be ibli to 
Uit two valuaa of gettlag 
prerequisite itoatlonal 
preparatlsn befoEa Job eatfy 
of job eh^pi 



Each liarfier Ndll be able to 
dgicrlbe three ways Id vhldi 
oQclety britip about dirges 
in eafearii 



ladi learner will be able to 
deieribe way3 k whidi the 
nnidi of society haV6 chmpd 
and hoy the work structure 
hai biia altered dui to 
thaae Am%tB. 



Each learner will acquiti 
enployieQt skills idequati 
for job or idycational istry 
i& m area of hit lutereit^ 

Each leafnir will devilop 
capability o! being nblo to 
Bovi into a job or furfter 
education* 



lach karaer will be able to 
Hit the iducatlonal ra^ 
qyiresenti for a Rpecific 
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In&mation Kiase . ' " 

^SllSiiife^;^ ■.. / .. Self-ETOluatim 

i^aS^Wisit Options or altematives in education and enployment are available to 
ftfeSBIsiiilehts in oijn- present system? 

^^|||®IJe|most graduates (either frwn high sdiool, coirammity college or college) 
^^^Irttingjbbs in their field o£ study? 



^ilij^^^What We SOTO of the trends in career possibilities in Hawaii?- How is che 
HiSp '^ above question related to tiie trends in career possibilities in Hawaii? 



,i;t!r4.- 

difflieed ^%'itJi tedmoloey and modernization of the world in general? 



ti?4* What were some of the cultural Mplications of careers? Itow has this 



'S'p^^^^^ ai^ some factors whidi lead to the felt need for dimge in our 

educational systOT? 



6* tVhen did the concept of Career Education originate? By whom? 



7, Is there widespread participation in this concept? Miat has been the 

general response to Career^ Education by educators? Business md industry? 



8. Career education pr^oses many options for the individual instead of 
tracking one into a specific vocation. Do you feel that this is a fair 
statement against the present system? V^y? How TOuld Career Education 

V • ^be able to **i^en raore doors'^ for eadi individual? 



9. Is there a national following on Career Education? Miat tytses of prograiiiB 
\ have other school districts done in the iTT^lementation of this concept? 



10. How much st^port is available on a national level? On a local level? 

123 
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11. Vilhat are some o£ the canponents whicli go to make up tlie whole or career 
education as shoivn in the national USOE model? 



12. . Hawaii has its own inodel for Career Education as developed by the State 
[ Department o£ Education in 1972. Would you be able to give a general 
statement explaining some o£ the objectives and goals o£ the Hawaii model? 
If so, what are they? How is the Hawaii model different fran the national 
model? 
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Choosing a career can be difficult— 
at any time, at any age. But It can 
also be a chance to explore alternatives, 
for yourself and for the type of work 
that may be best for you. 

The Office of the State Director for 
Vocational Education has published 
this booklet as an Introduction to voca- 
tional opportunities In Hawaii, 

The booklet deals especially with 
programs in our. high schools and 
community colleges, programs which 
teach not only specific Job skills, 
but also how to think, communicate, 
and cope in everyday life. 

We hope the information here will 
encourage readers to explore further. 
Hopefully, it will lead people to 
consider possibilities in vocational 
training they may not have been aware 
of before. 

Our heartfelt thanks and appre- 
ciation are extended to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Young, Mr. Michael Tamaru, and Dr, 
Minnie Boggs for serving as staff in the 
production of this booklet; to Ms, 
Emiko Kudo, Dr. George Ikeda, and Dr. 
Samson Shigetomi for serving as 
advisers to the project; and to the U.S. 
Office of Education for making it 
possible to complete this project through 
the Education Professions Development 
Act, Part F grant. 



I urge students, parents, educator 
and other members of the community 
to read this booklet and to share the 
Information with others. 




Fujio Matsuda 

Administrative Officer 

State Board for Vocational Education 
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Inlraductton 



In today's market, vocational training is where 
many of the jobs are. The U.S. Department of Labor 
predicts that by the end of the 1970's, 8 out of 10 
available jobs will not require a bachelor's degree. 

What's more, in the next decade Hawaii will need 
a whole new generation of trained specialists — some in 
fields that didn't even exist ten years ago. 

In today's classroom, you're likely to see people 
of all ages — training or retraining for a changing 
world, or just for their own satisfaction and 
improvement. They can do it in Hawaii, thanks 
to vocational programs which begin in high school 
and continue through the community colleges 
and beyond. 

What all this means is that vocational education 
is changing, too— taking on a new role and function, 
assuming an even greater share of today's education. 

That's what this booklet is all about: the people 
and programs of a new kind of vocational education 
in Hawaii. 

We encourage you to read it—for a new look 
at some new opportunities. And because our com- 
munity depends on hov\ well we do our job in 
vocational education. 
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Students came in Increasing 
numbers to the new two-year colleges. 
By 1967, enrollment in the com- 
munity colleges had nearly doubled. 

At the same time, the DOE 
began developing a restructured high 
school vocational program with 
iubstanttal state and federal support— 
for many students who needed 
practical job skills before they left high 
school; for preparation for more 
specialized study; or for a chance to 
explore different careers. 

The DOE redesigned programs 
to meet these needs— programs which 
have since won awards for eKcellence. 
The result is that vocational enrollment 
has Increased steadily since 1 968. 

WHERE Wi ARE: 

IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Walk Into any public high school 
in Hawaii, and you're likely to find a 
vocational education program. That 
may come as a surprise to some people. 

All of them include actual Job 
training and a balance of academic 
subjects. Students work on campus and 
In the community. They learn what 
kinds of Jobs are available and what 
it takes to qualify. 

All high school vocational programs 
try to do three things: 

(1 ) provide basic ''entry-lever' 
Job skills for students who want to find 
work right away. 

(2) prepare students for 
advanced training and specialization 

' in community colleges, apprenticeship, 
and other programs, 

(3) help students who want to 
continue into training for professions, 



There are three types of programs 
available, for different student needs: 

1 ) Introduction to Voaatlons^ 

open to all students. Counsels student! 
about career opportunities and 
provides actual Job training, on campui 
or in the community. 

2) Pre^lndustrial Prepiration 
(pj^pj^especlally for disadvantaged 
students. Emphasizes improvement of 
basic verbal, mathematlc, and scientific 
skills by relating them to actual 

Job experiences. 

3) Occupational Skills (O-S,)— 

especially for handicapped students. 
Provides basic Job skills training 
and counseHng. 

Most schools have at least one 
of these programs. Some have all three 
The plan Is to have all three programs 
in all Hawaii public high schools 
by 1978. 

What Kinds of Training 
are Available? 

Since all high schools can't offer 
every field of training, there are certain 
"clusters" or families of occupations 
at each school. They Include: business 
electrlcahelectronlcs, food service, 
construction-civil technology, mechanic 
occupations, technical graphics, health 
and personal/public services. 
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In electronics, for instance, a 
career guidance unit covers the whole 
range of job opportunities— from 
television repair to satellite research. 

Students learn the basics of 
electronics as well as skills such as 
how to troubleshoot a television or 
radio. They may have a chance to work 
at a repair shop or communications 
center near their sc ool through 
cooperative education programs. 

The types and fields of training 
at a school depend on the needs of both 
students and employers. Larger high 
schools may have a larger selection 
of programs. 

Every effort is made to provide 
a choice of programs within each of the 
seven school districts. Students who 
want to take a program not offered at 
their school may enrol! at another 
high school on a concurrent basis. 

IN THf COMMUNITY COLLiQES 

imagine a student-run restau- 
rant or bake shop. Or a three-bedroom 
housev built entirely by students. 
1 Or students working in the 
community as child care aides, legal 
^'^.isistants, or hospital paramedics for 
part of their training. 



That's just a sample of what 
vocational training Is like these days in 
Hawaii's cor^^munity colleges. 

Vocational training at the seven 
campuses can range anywhere from 
eight weeks to about two years 
In length. 

Training is practical and special- 
ized. But there also are chances to take 
courses in commu rations, mathe- 
matics, humanities, iatural and social 
sciences offered by the colleges. 

Anyone 18 or older or a high 
school graduate is eligible to apply. You 
can take single courseSi a shorter 
certificate program, or a two-year 
associate degree program. 

People of all ages come to the 
campuses, day and night; housewives, 
apprentices and Journeymen, busi- 
nessmen and women. Anyone with a 
yen for self-improvement. 

The community colleges on Oahu 
have their specialties. Kaplolanl. for 
Instr .ice, offers programs in business, 
health, hotel and food service, and 
paralegal education, 

Honolulu specializes In trade- 
technical, publiCi personal, and human 
services programs. 

Leeward offers courses In such 
diverse fields as marine technology, 
auto mechanics, business, and 
food service. 

Windward Is developing programs 
in business education, with plans to 
eKpand into other areas. 

The Neighbor Island colleges-- 
Kauai, Hawaii, and fvlaui— offer a wide 
range of programs In fields such as 
business^ agriculture, trade-technical, 
and health, since their students can't 
travel as easily to other colleges for 
their training. 
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(A) Drafting^ once a field for men only, 
is attracting moro girls in the state s 
liiQh schools. Enrollmenl in ai! high 
school vocational programs has grown 
significantly since 1970. (B) Nursing 
and other allied health specialists 
continue to be in demann. The Univer- 
sity ol Hawaii cnrnrnunity colleges- -Ihe 
fastesl=prowing segrnDnt of higher 
education: in the state^—ofior traimnq 
in more than 50 different fialds such 
as these. 
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(A) Many Hawaii companies provide on- 
. . '. the-job training for high school and 

■ conrimunity college business students^ 

■ (B) Computer centers such as this one at 
vr- . Kaplolani CCare nianaged and operated 

- entirely by data processing students 

■ ■ under faculty guidance. (C) Doris Fujita. 
• . a former teacher, practices shorthand 

; in a community college laarning 

" center— one of meny women returning 
V. to learn or brush up on job skills 



Training for business careers 
is big business In Hawaii. 

Courses In secretarial skills. In 
agriculture and horticulture, especially 
on the Nelghtbor Islands, In mid- 
management and data processing. In 
hotel operations and tourism, the 
largesi single industry In the state. 

The Jobs are there. So !s the 
excitement. Because, in many ways, the 
future of Hawaii's businesses Is the 
future of Hawaii, 

All high schools and most 
community colleges have one or more 



programs in these fields. Programs that 
teach skills, not just theory. And not 
just on campus, but out in the business 
world, too, where It counts. In family 
operations and large corporations, 

At Waipahu High School, for 
Instance, students learn sales and 
marketing techniques through on- 
the-job training In local businesses. 
Community college students also train 
in the community, often being treated 



ias part of the regular staff in banks, 
offines, hotels, and other companies. 

Because business in Hawaii Is 
always changing, the people In it have 
to change, too. That*s why you see 
' Secretarjes and store owners, salesmen 
and supervisors conning back to 
school— usually at one of the 
community colleges. 

Some come for evening classes, 
rpthers for seminars and wprkshops. Still 
..others take advantage of flexible 



programs like the one at Kaplolani, 
or similar ones at other 
community colleges. 

Their programs in typing 
and shorthand have won national 
recognition, They're for people who 
want to learn at their own pace, and set 
their own schedule. 

Everything is divided into short 
units, complete with exercises, 
videotapes, slides, and a teacher always 
available to answer questions. 

People come into the collegers 
learning center after work, on lunch 
hours. All they have to do is plug in 
their earphones and begin. 



(D) Agri-biiKiness and ornafnontal hort^i- 

uuilNM"? pronrnfTis :ir^^ {^ffrT^^ri in noorly 
two-[hirds of Hlawai! high schools and 
mnrno Nnicihbor Isiafid canimunity 
colleger. (E) Training programs in such 
tnuriai-ruiHted fields ns fiolt}! house- 
keopiiiQ and holoi nHd-inanHQernanL are 
availablo on Oahu and bo?^ 
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(A) Working firenip^n tciko college 
C'OLirBus lo ifn[}royu their chances for 
prnfnotion. (B) Programs to train 
educatioriEii assistants, recreational 
instructors, and human service?' HOeciah 
isis are growing among tho community 
coHOJOS !C) Kapioiani's poralugal 
prografi], one of six dernonsiidlion 
centers in the nation, has attracted 
students of all ages. (D) Apparel design 
programs can include patterri dfallifU], 
texnies. and interior decoaaing, (E) - 
Poiicernen and v^omen take cornrnunity 
conege classes in the arts ana aciencos, 
as v.^:;l as in their field. (F) Working in 
the campus beauty ciinic is part of the 
cosmotology training at Honolulu CC. 



People helping people. That's 
what this page is all about. 

Policemen. Firemen. Human 
services aides, 

A whole range of Jobs for people 
who like to work with people. 

Maybe your field is library work. 
Or child care. Or helping in the schoo 
There's training available In Hawaii 
to help you find your niche. 
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imphasis now than ever 
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iting. In the next few 
will need more than 
ipeciallsts to Implement 
jrams. More and more 
itants will be needed to 
e cost of hiring a lawyer. 
Hawaii grows, the 
we'll need— and the 
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Mechanical Occupalldns 



These days, no one can just 
pick up a wrench and call himself a 
mechanic. 

Or a machinist. Or a welder. 

It takes training. And certification, 
for auto mechanics and other trades. 
But for those willing to work at it, it can 
mean good jobs and good pay. 

And plenty of satisfaction. That's 
what having a skill Is all about. 
Especially one that millions of people 
count on, but sometimes take 
for granted. 



Like auto repair. Or metalworking. 
Or aircraft or diesel mechanics. Or new 
fields like plastics or air conditioning 
and refrigeration. Or marine technology. 

There are courses and programs 
in both the high schools and community 
colleges. Practical courses that can 
start you on your way, but don't take 
forever to complete. 



\ Thera are chances to learn on the 
job, too, where it counts. And in campus 
^shops, working on real jobs for 
i;real customers: 

i/j; Maybe you've noticed, there's a 
im>N respect for sonneone with a trade 
ithese days. 

After all, anyone can be an 
■armchair philosophar. But how many 
lean be an armchair mechanic? 



(A) Students in Leeward CC 's marine 
tenhnoiogy program iearn to scuba dive', 
navigate, and work on research vessfils 
at sea. (B) Its not unusual anymore to 
set3 women in the niochanicai trades. 
(C) Honolulu CC offers the only civiiian. 
FAA=apprQved aviation maintenance 
program in Hawaii, serving the entire 
Pacific Basin, (D) Graduates of welding 
programs can work in everything from 
building construction to shipbuilding. 



(E) Working on customer cars is part of 
'he training for high school and 
community cpllege auto mechanics^ auto 
body, and power mechanics students. 

(F) Metal processing and fabrication 
programs start many students on their 
way to apprenticeships, 



Constf nfition/Ciwil TMhn^tog^ 
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(A) High school building conslructiun 
' find coliSyS csrpcntry Qrsdustcs hsvc to , 

know how to work with both wood and 
.;'v>concrete, read complicated blueprints. 
^^;V' and interpret technical specifications. 
v\:^(B) For the past three years, Hawaii CC 

carpentry students have built a house as 
pr-lheir final project, to benefit a Big 
i'. V Island farnily through the Hawaiian 
I:;;;: Homes epmmission. 



Look Just about anywhere in 
Hawaii and you'll see buildings on their 
way up— homes, offices, places people 
depend on. 

All of them require persons 
specially trained In their field: car- 
penters, roofers, masons, painters, 
and others. 

But competition is getting tougher 
all the time. And often the best jobs 
go to thosa .who know more than 
one area. 

That's when an education can 
make a difference. You can get the 
basics In high school, then move into a 



community college, apprenticeship, or 
other type of training. 

You can learn various phases of 
construction— from blueprint reading 
and running a transit to concrete form- 
and cabinetmaking. 

In the long run, you'll end up with 
a lot iriore than when you started. 
And no matter what the job market, = 
that's a pfetty good position in which 
to be. / 
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Health Oecupaltonf 





^(A) Dental assisiinn has onn ni 
'^highest job place me nt records in \he 
^■cornmunity colleges. (B) NursitHd 
-programs available at Kaujai. HawaiL 
Maui, and KapiolanI community noi - 
■.leges, help improve the quahty of hoaliri 
'■care= — espociaily on the NeicjfH.'r^r 
■Islands. (C) Occupational therapy !h on^e 
: of several new allied hea'tn Uelds. 
"Others includ©: dietetic, medicai record, 
' medical lab technology, and medicni 
' assisting. 



You want to get Into something 
important? 

No field is growing faster in Hawaii 
than health services. And none needs 
people more. 

It takes a special kind of dedica- 
tion to be a practical nurse. Or an 
occupational therapy assistant. 

But you get a special kind of 
satisfaction, too. 

You're part of a team of specialists 
working to restore health and save lives. 

There's training here In Hawaii 
in more than a dozen different health 



fields=some that didn't even exist 20 
years ago such as radiological technol- 
ogy or respiratory therapy. 

f\^ost of the programs take two 
years or less. 

And much of the training 
is in community clinics and hospitals. 
You have a chance to learn from 
the experts. And to know what it's like 
to work on a life-giving team. 
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Food imfmm OccupatiGiif 



(A) Commarcia! baking siudonts 
Honolulu CC run their own bBk-) shop 
for the public, i B) Evorv meal is n i^/sscn 
for food service mahjiH at Lu^wfird 
Hawaii. Maui, af-i Kaf^iOk^ni CC w'K^n;] 
campus dining HHjnis aro DiniletJ onnrPly 
by studonia. (C) High schooi studGnis 
interested in food sofvicf: cnrc^ery ,.in 
train in campus programs or m iocnl , 
rest5uranL> through <:uCi;H jniivo 
education 



Some people think cooking 
is a chore. 

We think it's an art. 

The food service industry is one 
of the most exciting In Hawaii. ^ 

There's nothing more satisfying 
than a well-prepared meaL Served with 
style. And guaranteed for good taste. 

That's part of what food ser- 
vice training is all about. 

But wait, there's more. Such as 
menu planning. And accurate inventory. 
And cost control and management. 

There's a lot more to food 
service than meets the eye. Which is 



why it's a field always changing, 
always challenging. 

There are plenty of chances for 
experience, too. Either in local restau= 
rants as part of your training, or In one 
of the community college's dining room 
staffed entirely by students. All the 
programs are actively supported by 
professionals already in the field, 

So look into it. It could be one of 
the best moves you ever made. 



Technical Sriphlci Occupitians 



(A) Community college applied arts and 
-high school graphic arts rriajurs ciesiQn 
.graphics for tv p'^oduction C'asFC'^- 
ieaching materials tof facuity. [B] By 
their sophomore year, many comrnui^'^v 
^college students are ciirnady vvorkinci in 
engineering firms, odvertisirig deiiarh 
ments/ahd other agencios. (C) High 
school technicai graphics sludems i^ ^ir 
-to silk screen and turn out ;! 
:.programs and other publicat/ofi^; 



You know the old saying: 
a picture is worth a thousand words. 

In technical graphics, you learn 
how to use both, to communicate 
with design. 

Drafting, Graphic design. Phnting 
and production. 

A whole world requiring the 
trained hand and eye of a professional. 

But not out of reach, with the 
right training. 



There are jobs in advertising, 
in architectural or engineering design. In 
printing and publications. 

People are relying more and more 
on visual materials=ln schools, 
in businesses, In doiens of Industries, 

They need people with the talent 
and the skills. Maybe people like you. 
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e '^(A) Electrical and electronics students 
!egrn how to troubiBShoot and repair 
complex systems in carnpus iabs, (B/ A 
^V; nev:i' pmgram to train persons to rma\r 
'i - delicate hospital equipment is undt^rway 
: , aii Honolulu Ca (C) Through sorr c high 

school and commur.ity college 
A. programs, electronics st'jdonls are able 
?Mo work m tetevision repaiT shops 
^y.mti reialed businesses for part 
=;-4heir train:rig. 



Imagine a world without a 
telephon©. Or a radio. Or a television. 

Or an electrocardiogram to monitor 
a heartbeat. 

It's electrlciiy and electronics that 
help run our world. That allow us to 
communicate across tirrie, across space. 
That help us save lives. - 

N w Imagine a world without the 
people to help make the machines tick, 
Thst'R where the people on this page 
come in. 

They're the next generation 
of sWiled techni cians, coming out of 
Hawairs high schools and community 
colleges. 

in communicafJons. In applitnce. 
repair. In burgeoning new fields such 
as biomedical electronics, 




At several high schools, students 
learn the latest techniques in tv 
repair. Their instructors spent their 
weekends training under members of ; 
the Hawaii Electronics Association. 

At Honolulu Community College, 
students service actual hospital 
equipment for their training in 
biomedical electronics. It's the only 
program of its kind In the state, and ont 
of only a few in the nation. 

There are plenty of jobs waiting 
for both men and women In these flelde 
All it takes is the training to start you . > 
on your way. 
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il^fA) Qualified students can onier approrv 
Sticeship directiy after high school or 
H-bommunity college and learn a trado on 
fthe job. (B) Completion of apprentice- 
-Vship is often the only way to enter some 
^ii'trades. However, students can receive 
=;;credit toward apprenticeship through 
Scomnnunity college programs. (C) 
f Related classroom instruction for 
Sfipprentices may include mathamatics. 
|.bjueprint reading, or communication 
pnd language skills. 



There are several thousand 
night students in Hawaii no one ever 
hears about. 

They're the staters journeymen 
and apprentices who go to community 
college classes at night as part of 
their training. 

Apprenticeship is private industry's 
proving ground for tradesmen and 
women, Management and labor in each 
trade work hand in hand with 
community colleges to train competent 
men and women. There are 75 different 
apprentice programs in Hawaii. The 
length of training for most typical 
programs ranges from two to five years. 



Apprentices train on the job during 
the day, Then, they attend community 
college classes for related instruction 
in their fields, such ps ironwork, 
sheet metal, masonry, and plumbing. 

Honolulu Community College's 
evening apprenticeship program* for 
example, is almost as large as its regular 
day program in enrollment, 

Honolulu also provides related 
instruction to Pearl Harbor Naval 
Shipyard apprentices who are enrolled 
in different training programs. 



Coop^ratiwe Education 



V '-(A) Co=op benefits omploysars as wf?!( 
r-" students. Wallace Young fright]. nv/n(v^ 
;. of Aniertcan StcKn- -"o ^..^ 
■•■' staff composed enlireiy of conuiujniiy 

stucfents. (B) Many ^\i'(\nn\<i mm as 
■ Kathleen K^iiuda ai FVwkvmjw Gen, 
, have rnovfid into Huuervisory \oijv> 
.- through the coop fKoyrani (C) TrviHitiin 

= in the comfTiuniiy it? ai? 
; ■ JmpOftsru f3arf of many high school anii 
.'coilege classes Windward CC for 
instance, plans to mak*^ co op a rnHKii 
part of its daveloping vocationa! fi-^oyrafn 



In cooperative education, you can 
get the best of both worlds. 

You can go to school part-time, 
And you can work part=time. You can 
got p¥idl5f working. And you get credit 
for both. It's as simple as that. 

With co-op, what you study in 
school is what you use on the job. And 
vice-versa. "It makes everything you 
learn mean more," students say. And 
they're right. 

It*s also a way to get an inside 
track on a full-time job. If an employer 
has trained you and likes your work, 
he's more likely to hire you. 



Hawaii's high schools and 
community colleges offer cooperative 
education. They work hand-in-hand wltf 
employers in the community— experts . 
in their field— to help train students for 
jobs, on the job. In hotels, restaurants, 
large and small businesses, public and 
private agencies. 

It's not just books anymore, it's 
tor real. 
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leiping the Piiadwantaged 



A)Jn Wgta^schoot PIP programs such as 
His one at Konawaena High School, 
itbdents master math skills and icarn 
)iueprint reading at the same time. (B) 
Students: once bored with school oiten 
Ind new rrioiivation and contidence 
hrbugh PIP's cooperative education 
Program. (C) Peer teaching, tutoring, 
ind .counseiing helps high school and 
Community colleg© "disadvantaged" 
ftudents. discover they can do 
sSiieitlent work. 




A person can be rich in one 
culture and disadvantaged in another, 
. For many disadvantaged students, 
competing for job& can be discouraging 
—without the right, kind of training. 

There are, however, several pro- 
grams which can help. 

In Hawairs high schools, there's 
the Pre-lndustrial Preparation Program 
or PIP. Students learn job skills, and 
verbal and mathematics skills, by relat- 
ing one to the other. 

For Instance, a student in office 
training learns to use language through 
composing a letter. A student In 
agriculture masters fractions by figuring 
poultry poundage. 

In the community colleges, several 
hundred vocational students have 
mastered basic skills through similar 



methods. Reading programs report 
average gains of two or more grades for 
students In a single semester. 

Other programs provide special 
counseling, tutoring, and other support 
to help students adjust to collegeJifeiA 
Often students who have already 
succeeded through the program counsel 
others just starting. It's a little like the 
Hawaiian concept of 'ohana, the 
extended family. 

It's all part o^helping students 
help themselves. After all, a little bit of 
self-confidence goes a long way. 




Being handicapped can be a state 
■v/ of mind. 

V Often, it has little to do with hovv 

; well a person does a job, 

■;: : Take Jerry, (or Instance. He's 

considered one of the best body and 
..fender men in his shop. The noise never 

bothers him, Jerry Is deaf, 
:; ■ " . Then there's Fay, Her supervisor 

calls her the most conscientious worker 



she's ever had. Fay, a cook's helper, 
happens to be mentally retarded. 

How about Albert? He counsels 
students in a Leeward Community 
College program for the handicapped, 
Albert is blind, but knows the campus 
like the back of his hand. 

Through special programs in the 
high schools and community 
colleges, other students are learning 
to help themselves. 

In the Occupational Skills program, 
high school students train for specific 
jobs in business, personal and public 
service, food service, construction, and 
mechanical occupations, 



In the community colleges, 
students enroll In regular college 
programs, but receive special support 
through tutoring, counseling, and 
other services. 

Some campuses provide summer 
orientation pfugrams to help students 
make the transition to college life, 
Others have formed clubs for group 
activities such as wheelchair basketbi 
or scholarship fund=raislng. 

As we said, being handicapped is 
only a state of mind. 
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There was a time when a person 
chose a Job for life. 
: , No more, 

i. . Needs change. Industries change. 
.People change, 

t.: .Now a person can expect to 
change jobs seven or eight times in 
a lifetime. 

> More people are coming back to 
school than ever before, too. To 
keep up with their field. To brush up 
on old skills or learn new ones. To keep 
from growing stale, obsolete, 
I To keep pace, schools and colleges 
must^thange, too. 



In the next five years, vocational 
education In Hawaii will work toward: 

Innovation— in solving the problem 
of having many unemployed people and 
yet many unfilled jobs, 

Efflaiency—in maximum utilization 
of shops, labs, and equipment by high 
schools and community colleges. 

Flexibility— in programs, adapting 
to individual needs through more 
self-paced instruction^ learning centers, 
classroom Instruction better related to 
on-the-job experience. 

Equal Opportunlty^for all 

Hawairs citizens to receive vocational 
education suited to their needs. 

Programi and Strvicti=based 

on analyzing the job market, population, 
and training needs, 



What you've seen in this booklet 
is just a sample of what is available 
today in vocational training in Hawaii. 

If you'd Ilka more information, ask 
your nearest high school or community 
college teacher or counselor. Or write 
to the Office of the State Director for 
Vocational Education, University of 
Hawaii, Bachman Hall. Room 101, 
2444 Dole St,. Honolulu. 96822, 

For a comprehensive, easy-to-read 
description of dozens of different 
careers, look for the "Guide to Occu- 
pations in Hawaii." It's available at all 
public libraries, high school and 
community college libraries, and in 
counselors' offices. 
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